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The Editor’s Outlook 


AFTER three days’ discussion at the Kiangnan College 


The Retorm of Students’ Summer Conference (July 2-8, 1923) the 


FR PANE following recommendations, prepared by a committee of 
the student delegates, were adopted by the Forum on “Vital Life 
Problems.”” They are not intended as final standards, but were suggested 
as “Remedies” for the present situation. 

(1) Family democracy should be cherished; children should be 
consulted with regard to domestic management. 

(2) Full freedom of choice of life partner should be granted; 
young men and women should take more initiative with regard to their 
own marriage, acting with the approval of their parents if possible. 

(3) There should be governmental registration of marriage with 
determination of a suitable age for marrying. 

(4) A free public school system should be developed as rapidly as 
possible with a view to increasing the chances of children for education. 

(5) We should aim to develop social disapproval of present strong 
traditions and practice as to property inheritance, so that on one’s death 
a definite proportion of the property left would go to the state or to 
charitable institutions. 

(6) The principle of the monogamous family should be embodied’ 
in a national law. 

(7) Some definite occupation should be engaged in = everyone 
with a view to saving the youth of wealthy families from being ruined | 
by easy and selfish indulgence. 

(8) — examination should precede marriage. 
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| In the articles on “The Intellectual Avdkiaing of 
av ans Rolo Young China” we have the aspirations and ambitions 
‘ Of the advance guard of modern China. The value 
of these candid statements is not lessened by the fact that the slower- 
moving and less well-informed Chinese in the more retired centres oi 
China would not easily recognize many of the ideas set forth as thei 
own. Furthermore these seven articles do not present a finished 
program. That is hardly to be expected. They are in part an attempt 
to think through the relations of Christian and Chinese idealism. They 
indicate a promising direction in thought and aim. They prophecy a 
better future in that some of those on whom falls the responsibility for 
directing the thinking needed in these troubled times are at least finding 
themselves. It is, of course, quite possible that they do not find them- 
selves where some wish they were. Not less hopeful is the fact that 
Christian “Young China” is speaking out for himself. Such open-— 
mindedness is essential to the finding of the starting point in reform 
and constructive Christian thinking. These articles should help us find — 
that starting point in common thinking vital to common action. The 
emphasis laid on love as the primary expression of Christianity in 
life is an outcropping of Chinese psychology. Love is after all 
the highest Christian characteristic and, according to John, the great 
attribute of God. To win the soul of China we must go beyond in 
practice what they have espoused in theory. These articles also imply 
the importance of our practising another well known Chinese ideal which 
is equally Christian. That is the virtue of sincerity. It is probable that 
the Chinese people are as adept in requiring this of others without 
doing it themselves as Anglo-Saxons. Nevertheless they test the value 
of our profession by its practice. Christian idealism teaches that all 
-human relationships should be governed by love. That includes relation- 
ships,—racial, international, interdenominational and personal. This 
ideal is thus made the acid test-of our Christian Declaration. Chinese 
thinkers, Christian or not, do not test us by the verbal beauty or clarity 
of our creeds, by the suggestiveness or ornateness of our symbolism, nor 
by the statistical bigness of our philanthropies, but by the way love 
shines in and through all we do and say, and especially by the way love 
eases the working of those ordinary human relationships which are so 


f requently and tangled up. 
* 
ae In an editorial in the May 1923, Recorper, attention 
Chinese Cbtlée drawn to a somewhat acrimonious. article pub- 
tan Angwets. fished in the “Nation” of February 27, 1923, under 


the caption, “The Christian Peril to China.” Mr. Lowe Chuan-hwa 
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the author is, it appears, the recipient of Christian help; indeed without 
it he might not have been now studying in an American University. 
We urged in our editorial that some Chinese Christian answer this 
article, This has been done by Mr. Archie T. L. Tsen of Nanking. He 
has courteously sent us in advance the reply he has sent to the “Nation.” 
Mr. Tsen describes the article as “exaggerated, twisted and sensational.” 
He himself writes as a Christian business man and not as a church 
_ worker. He says that while the terms “Western Nation” and “Christian 
Nation” are not synonymous yet Western nations are far ahead cf 
China in striving for moral ideals. In reply to the charge of moral 
weakness and ecclesiastical conflicts connected with the home base of 
missionary efforts he says that his (Mr. Tsen’s) experience does not tally 
with that of Mr. Lowe. Mr. Tsen claims that in spite of the weaknesses 
mentioned above a great impulse for moral uplift and spiritual unity has 
come from “Christian” countries. In reply to the charge against mis- 
sionaries that they have engaged in lawsuits Mr. Tsen points out that 
this practice, often due to a good motive, does not now exist. While 
Mr. Tsen recognizes that some missionaries have painted China with 
colors too black to be true they have usually done it to win sympathy 
for China and for their plans to help her. Furthermore Mission Boards 
and their missionaries have frequently waived any claim for indemnity 
for injury either to life or property. As to the Chinese Christians, who 
are charged by Mr. Lowe with having a purely utilitarian interest in the ~ 
Church and its institutions, Mr. Tsen points out that this, as far as true, 
probably applies to Mr. Lowe himself. Mr. Tsen recognizes the “bread- 
and-butter” aim as legitimate but asserts that it is usually accom- 
panied by the motive of serving society as well as self. But apart 
from these types of Christians the Chinese Church has also had its 
martyrs, and now has its political and educational leaders. Mr. Tsen 
- says in closing, “No nation is blessed with everything that is good, 
while no nation has a monopoly of all that is bad.’’ He therefore 
urges that the West bring to the East the best it has and that men who 
have been trained abroad interpret to the West what is best in the 
East. He evidently feels that the writer of the article replied to does 
not meet the principle stated in the last sentence. After all abuse and 


one-sided gibes do not get us anywhere. 
* « 
2 “Try make few converts, and those they make become 
manent and denationalised, so that it is difficult for them to take 
— _ part in the imperative task of rejuvenating China. The 
juvenescence. Ch Mi 
experience of several centuries o ristian Missions 
in China shows that it is not through them that national rej tivenescence 
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will come.”’ Thus casually, in the “Manchester Guardian” for April 6th, 
1923, has Bertram Russell disposed of the Christian Movement in China. 
He has also stirred up a small controversy. He is discussing the use of 
the British part of the Boxer Indemnity which he believes should be 
‘spent on “ordinary university education.” To do this thoroughly the 
best British advice is necessary. This advice can only come from 
the business man, the missionary and the official. The business men 
know too little of China. The missionaries, while they know mote of 
China than any others, have little real influence. Officials, therefore, 
are the best possible advisors. But why ignore the fact that’ officials 
get much of their information from missionaries? However the mis- 
sionaries are not left undefended. In a later issue of the “Guardian” 
Mr. Silvester Lee, who claims wide acquaintance with Christian work 
in many parts of China, says he does not know of a single instance 
of a Chinese being denationalised through becoming a Christian. 
Mr. Lee refers to General Feng’s Christian Army as a typical dis- 
proof of Mr. Russell’s general charge of the denationalization of 
Christians. Furthermore, Mr. Lee reminds Mr. Russell that mis- 
sionaries have at times advised the Government, especially on edu- 
cation. A Baptist Minister also takes up the cudgels on behalf of the 
missionaries and asks why Mr. Russell is so grudging in his recognition 
of the services rendered by missionaries to education. The latter objects 
also to the charge that missionary idealism and Western imperialism 
belong together. Mr. Russell, while in China, seems to have fallen 
largely into the hands of the critics of Christianity and to have made 
that most unscientific mistake of listening and studying one side of 
a problem only. Those who have the privilege of feeling the pulse 
of the Christian Movement in China to-day know that while some 
Christians have, for various reasons become partly denationalised, the 
main trend of the Christian Movement at the present moment is the 
very opposite to denationalization. Indeed, from a Christian view-point 
it threatens to become hyper-nationalistic and is in danger of nine 
the international significance of Christian brotherhood. 


* * 


' THERE are disquieting rumors of pending war: there 

Ending Wat bY are also earnest efforts being made to think through 
not Starting Christian obligation to stop/it. The Society of 
Friends has recently again spoken out against it. They urge a new type 
of conference to revise the Treaty of Versailles, which they claim is 
fundamentally immoral. Judged by its fruits this seems true. The 
characteristics of this new conference are thus outlined. “Representing 
the common needs of men rather than the political aims of statemen, 
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and fired with the desire to work loyally for the common good, its 


members must co-operate as equals, unfettered by the provisions of the 
Treaty, and free from the temper of domination.” And why not? 
This is simply to give our better selves a chance. Others besides the 
Friends are stirred up on this problem. “The Student Movement’ 
(London) is having a discussion on the subject. The issue seems to 
be so sharply drawn that some students, it is claimed, keep away from 
summer conferences because they wish to avoid the issue—‘Christianity 
and War.” Yet the leaders in British colleges are facing the issue 
and seeking a way out. In spite of this difference of opinion among 
students, Vol. XXV, June 1923, of “The Student Movement” claims 
that “there is more support for a world campaign against war in the 
student class” than the seniors dream. That is distinctly encouraging! 
The “Intercollegian” for June, 1923, is also challenging American 
students: ‘As a National Council of the Student Movement we believe 
that it is a matter of very grave doubt whether, in the event of war, 
we as Christians could support it, and we submit the problem to the 
Christian students of the country.” That this challenge is timely is 
seen in this assertion, “Assuredly there are a hundred times as 
many causes for war now as in 1914.” This is one statement in 
an article on, ‘““The Causes of War,” at the head of which appears the 
above challenge. It is further said that, “Either civilization must 
conquer war or war must conquer civilization.” But is not our 
civilization a war-civilization? Is not the issue really deeper than that? 
Must we not declare, “If Christianity does not conquer war, .war will 


‘conquer Christianity”? Of the two main causes for war—the political 


and the economic—the latter is given as the major one. The article 
closes with the statement, “Some generation must cast it out. Can ours 
refuse the challenge?’’ Sometimes in making a great forward move a 


- beginning has to be made by means of a negative decision. We must 


first get rid of something. To get rid of war we may have to begin by 
declaring that we will not support it. It would mean much if Christians 
everywhere would declare that they will not support war. The war to 
end war was a ghastly failure. Why not start a campaign to end war 
by refusing to begin it? : 


| 1a “THE greatest danger in this hopeful movement is 
The Greatest Danget ject the national and racial element should swamp 


the the universal and fundamental Christian factor.” 
This remark, made by a Western worker in India 


on the “forward work of Indian Christianity,” makes a fine text for a 


discussion on the present situation in China. Will the zeal for making- 
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Christianity in China Chinese in expression and form lead to a weakening 
of emphasis on its fundamental element? It may! In all justice, 
however, Western Christians in China need to remind themselves that 
there are not wanting astute and genuinely friendly critics of the Church 
in China who feel that it is still so influenced by Western racial and 
national tendencies that it tends to overlook some of the fundamental 
» principles laid down by the Master. It presents a Christ “encrusted” 
with Westernisms. What this “fundamental factor” is or these ‘“funda- 
mental principles” are, is too large a subject for treatment. here. The 
. immediate problem is how the Church in China can retain and express the 
essential spirit and character of Christ and yet not adopt fully either 
the expression or form in which the West clothes Him or His Message. 
Admitting the danger to be real and the necessity of warding it off to 
be urgent, let us ask, “Are there elements in the present presentation of 
the Christian Message to China by Western Christians and organizations 
that accentuate this tendency to an hyper-sensitive Christian nationalism 
. and undue racial expression?” What of the fact that many organizations 
are designated by titles which proclaim all too clearly their national 
origin ? Instances are superfluous! As Chinese Christians view our 
various denominational titles and national affiliations are they not led 
to feel that nationalism is approved by and essential to Christianity ? 
- The Christian impact on China is really a series of national and 
denominational impacts. At first we were moved by a desire to. make 
our nationalism and denominationalism universal, which is far, very 
far, from being the same thing as espousing and setting up the “funda- 
~ mental Christian factor.” Our educational systems have been slightly 
modified reproductions of differing national systems of education. 
Neither of these influences tends towards unity in China. It is true that 
our desire and present plans now point in another direction. But is 
our changed attitude, which is not equally insistent in all the different im- 
pacts, sufficiently apparent in changed methods and names to help prevent 
the Chinese Church getting a long start on the same wrong road we have 
been travelling? Is the Christian Movement in China still too much like 
a movement dependent upon Western national and racial characteristics 
and too little the embodiment of international Christian characteristics ? 
Are we not in some real measure therefore responsible for the greatest 
danger now astride the road before the Chinese Church? Must the 
world Christian Movement halt while the Chinese Church passes through 
the nationalistic and racial phase, the phase from which, like a long 
imprisoned chrysalis, we are just beginning painfully to struggle? If so, 
it will be a long halt! Or can we accelerate the process of merging 
Christians in all lands into a Christian internationalism ? ‘Can we help 


the. Chinese Church avoid our mistake? 
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The Bewitders SOME time since in conversation with a student, 
ment of Ubinese — certain discussions which had taken place between 

Gbristians. = = Christian leaders as to the methods of teaching 
Scripture, especially those dealing with problems of the text, were 
touched upon. The whole problem in itself and the strong differences 


of opimion developed, had produced a state of bewilderment in this 


student’s mind. He finally said rather plaintively, “We do not 
understand what it is all about.” Just previous to this incident 
a Chinese teacher referring to. the same problem made a similar 


_ remark. It is probable that our debatings about the text of Scripture 


and other controversial topics usually have this effect even though not 
always apparent to us. It sounds like something analogous to the 
tithing of mint and rue and garden vegetable and the obscuration 
of the great principles of love and justice. This condition of spiritual 
bewilderment is also in evidence touching other issues. . Not long since 
a small group, mostly young Christians, were discussing international 
fellowship. The question of the intentions of Japan anent China and 
of the attitude of Japanese Christians came up. Some Japanese were 
present. A well-known and much loved Chinese Christian spoke out 
his heart on this subject. He confessed to being inwardly bewildered. 
He acknowledged that he did not know whether frequently heard 
protestations of friendship for China could be depended on. It was the 
cry of a troubled heart—a heart seeking light. He generously found 
the explanation of this lack of confidence and understanding in his own 


’ backwardness in the Christian life. But his spiritual bewilderment was 


evident. About a year ago another Chinese Christian, also well known 
and loved, made a similar confession. Probably many others in China 
thus stand uncertain for these and other reasons. They have heard 
many stirring declarations of friendship for China ; but they are uncertain 
as to the real intentions of those declaring friendship. They see that 
the right to proclaim the Gospel of Love in China is mixed up 
with treaties which rest on the possibility of the use of force 
to back up this right which after all should be a privilege. Again 


bewilderment! The Survey Volume shows the weakness of the 


Christian Movement as well as its strength. It reveals about one 
hundred denominational groups striving to present the One Message 
to China. But in their striving they have, according to the map 
showing the extent and manner of Christian occupation, divided China 
into “two hundred spheres of denominational influence.” Thus the 


One Appeal to follow the One Lord seems to rest on and, aim at 


a division of interest and control. These “denominational spheres of 
influence” hint at the failure of the Gospel of Oneness between God 


and man and man and man, to work satisfactorily among its earnest 
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advocates. Again profound puzzlement! This strife over right methods 
or proper amounts of textual criticism, the impact of imperialistic expan- 
sion coming from those nations claiming to be at least more “Christian” 
than others, and the dividing up of China’s spiritual life by those who 
proclaim the Gospel of Unification are adding to China’s other burdens 
that of a profound spiritual perplexity. This bewilderment of spirit 
now creeping over many Chinese, Christian and otherwise, is clouding 
the vision of the central truths of the Great Message—love as the bond 
of life, generosity as the practice of life, and ethical union with God 
the secret of successful life. Let us also make a confession. The causes 
_ of this perplexing situation have their roots in the Western Christian. 


* * 


THE seven articles on this subject began with 
Bo pg an article written for Dr. Sherwood Eddy during 
Boung ¢btna.” ‘Dis lecture tour in 1922. This was an attempt to 
give him some intcrmation about modern students in 
China. It was written in a great hurry with what materials were available 
at hand, partly in English and partly in Chinese. Mr. R. M. Cross of the 
American Board Mission, Peking, kindly translated the Chinese sections 
and edited the whole article. Later many foreign friends requested that 
this article be printed and circulated. The writers felt under an 
obligation to comply with their wish owing to the fact that great 
interest has been manifested during the past few years in the Student 
Movement of China. They therefore spent several weeks in revising 
the original article. These seven articles are the result. They assert 
that they have dealt very inadequately with this, important and difficult 
subject. But if they succeed, through this modest attempt, in helping 
some of their Western friends to see more clearly the life and activities 
of Chinese students they will count their efforts well worth while. 
_ Of the authors of the articles the following facts are noted. Mr. 
H. C. Hu is a graduate of China University,-Peking., He was formerly 
a member of the Chung Hwa Sheng Kung Hui. He is now a member 
of the Mi Shih Chinese Christian Church, Peking. He is student secre- 
tary of Peking Y. M. C. A. and Managing Editor of “Life” Magazine. 
Mr. Y. T. Wu and Mr. Neander C. S. Chang are graduates of the 
Customs College, Peking, and also members of the Mi Shih Chinese 
Christian Church. Mr. Y. T. Wu is executive secretary of the Peking 
Christian Student Work Union. Mr. Neander C. S. Chang is religious 
work secretary of the Peking Y. M. C. A. and secretary of the sical 


Christian Federation. 
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Contributed Articles 


THE INTELLECTUAL AWAKENING OF YOUNG 
CHINA 


1. The New Thought Movement 
N the spring of 1919 the thought-life of the intellectual class of 
China flowered out in new vigor. All of a sudden more than 


two hundred new publications appeared. Young men and 
women received a big intellectual stimulus. There was great 


unrest. The sound of ardent discussion, on “science,” “democracy” and 


“emancipation” aroused old, dreaming China. This movement marked - 
a turning-point in national affairs. It opened the door for a more 
glorious China. | 


I. Origin. The new thought movement arose as a result of the 
following forces: | 


‘1. Recent democratic movements throughout the world. As a 
tesult of the great war all nations demanded democracy, economic and 
social reconstruction, etc. The Russian Revolution and the overthrow 
of German militarism made a strong impression on the intelligentsia 
of China. Their aroused curiosity led them to make a thorough study 
of the thought-life of the intellectual classes of other nations. They 
felt that Chinese cultyre needed to be thoroughly reconstructed. 


2. The distressing condition of the Chinese nation. At the time 
of the formation of the Republic the young men had high hopes for 
the future of their country, They had become greatly interested in 
national affairs. But.eXisting conditions could not but make them 
discouraged. ‘The internal situation was disheartening. Yuan Shih 
K’ai’s attempt’ to become Emperor, the high-handed actions of the 
militarists, the attempts of traitors to sell their country, bad economic 
conditions, a lowering of moral standards—all these blocked the hopes 
of the young enthusiasts. They were confronted with the twenty-one 
demands, the secret military pact between Japan and China, the failure 
of the Peace Conference, and the attitude of Foreign Powers toward 
China. These internal and external difficulties brought thinking Chinese 


to a dismayed and pessimistic frame of mind. Yet these very conditions 


Nore.—Readers of the Recorper are reminded that the Editorial Board assumes no 
responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles published in these pages. 
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afforded real opportunity for progress. / Although the patriotic spirit of 
Chinese youth was ground down and stamped on by these dark circum- 
stances yet as a result of these very discouraging events it revealed itself 
with a deep, dynamic power. This hidden power, gaining strength 
during several years, showed itself ready at the first opportunity to 
break forth into action. It needed but.a few ordinary leaders to arise 
and to speak out for the whole nation to start the most widespread New 
Thought Movement in the History of China. 


3. The wide awakening of China’s intellectuals. Before the New 
Thought Movement, the educated classes in China were like those in 
Europe during the Dark Ages. It was the custom for venerable 
pedagogues to gather at Tea Houses to compose rhymes and to discuss: 
rather lightly Buddhist doctrines. Those given to writing, outside these 
Tea House habitués, spent their time producing immoral novels. To. 
most of these intellectuals ‘culture’ was an unknown term. Young 
students brought up in this atmosphere, followed the currents of thought. 

~ Yet there were some young men of will power who saw the light and 
glimpsed the meaning of human life. They determined to seek two— 
things: First, the development of personality; second, a rational life. 


II. Leaders. The New Thought Movement though widespread, 
has no definite organization. Therefore, there are no authorized 
leaders ; but some of those looked up to as leaders may be mentioned. 


1. Ts’ai Yuan Pei, Chancellor of the National University. Mr. 
Ts’ai was a member of the first Cabinet of the Republic. After the 
downfall of that cabinet -he retired to private life for several years. 
Seeing the failure of the Government, he felt that the way to save 
the country was through education. Therefgre, he decided to give his 
life to education. After he became Chancellor of the National Univer- 
sity he did two things which have been of great importance in relation 
', to the New Thought Movement. One was to raise the standards of the 

University. The University was to become a place for scholarly study 
of the arts and sciences, not for training men for ordinary occupations 
alone./ He worked against the idea that students go to college in 
order to fit themselves to obtain better positions after graduation. He 
helped them to understand that their goal should be to discover and to 
. create and thus to lead society. The other was the ,organization of 
“The Society for the Promotion of Virtue.” The constitution of this 


society has four articles :-— . 
1. The members are not to become members of Parliament. 
2. The members are not to. become officials. 


The members must not gamble. 
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4. The members must not have concubines nor consort with 
prostitutes. 


Mr. Ts’ai organized this society because he saw on the one hand 
the downfall of Chinese moral standards and on the other the very bad 
school spirit existing in colleges and universities.“ One thousand students 
joined the society. Although the results accruing from this society 
have not been very noticeable, yet the setting forth of these ideas had 
much influence on the. thought-life of the students. Their attitude 
towards politics has greatly changed since the students’ patriotic move- 
ment.* 

. Besides these two main objects ‘Chancellor Ts ai also devoted* 
himself to raising the standards for teachers. Formerly, most of the 


teachers were officials who taught as a side issue. These men were 


put out and new teachers, who would devote themselves entirely to 
teaching, put in their place. 


2. Ch’en Tu Hsiu. In the fifth year of the Chinese Republic Mr. 
Ch’en gathered together a group of kindred spirits and published ‘‘The 
New Young Men” (La Jeunesse). This, the first publication of the 
New Thought Movement, is still in circulation. In his writings he 
attacked Confucianism and emphasized the social revolution. Even 
before the death of Yuan Shih K’ai he proposed radical political reform 
with a view to having the central government réceive its authority directly 


from the people. In addition, Mr. Ch’en gave impetus to the study 


of foreign culture by translating many European and American cultural 
books. (See Mr. Ch’en’s article,” Christianity and the Chinese People,’ 
CHINESE ReEcoRDER, July, 1920, page 453.) 

3. Hu Shih. The people have more confidence in Hu Shih than 


in any other leader of the New Thought Movement. His true scientific. 
attitude shows the spirit of the movement. He first attracted public 


attention when he suggested language reform. At that time he was » 


still in America. All China was stirred when they heard of this 
proposed change. His ideas were widely discussed by opponents and 
friends. Hu Shih’s party won the victory and now the Ministry of- 
Education has decided that primary schools shall study “The Spoken 
Language” instead of the “Classical Language.” The Literary Revolu- 
tion has gained such headway that within the past three or four 
years more than 200 “pai hua’ (spoken language) papers have 
been established; countless books also have been translated into this 
language. This language reform is indeed the greatest achievement of 
the New Thought Movement. After Hu Shih returned to China, he 


used the pragmatic, scientific method in the study and systematization | 


*See Chapter IV. 1. Politics. 
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of the Chinese classics. At present he is paying great attention to 
political affairs. He has just started the “Endeavor weekly” a paper 
especially valuable for its reviews of political conditions. . i 

Other leaders such as Chou Tso Jen and Chien Hsuan T’ong had 
much to do with the Literary Revolution. Li Ta Chao and T’ao Lu 
Kung helped much in the solution of social questions. Among the 
student leaders were: Fu Ssu Nien at present studying in England; 
Lo Chia Lun, now in Princeton University; Chiang Shao Yuan, now 
in Chicago University making a special study of religion; and Wang 
Kuang Chi, at present in Germany. 


III. Organization. Within the New Thought Movement are many 
small organizations; here we shall treat of the main ones only. 


1st. “The Young China Association.” At the beginning a few 
students realized that if they were to help China they must co-operate 
with others. They decided upon the following aim: “Our Association 
dedicates itself to Social Service under the guidance of the Scientific 
Spirit in order to realize our ideal of creating a Young China.” Their 
creed is, “Fight—Do—Persevere—Live Simply.” This society has 
grown until it now has members in England, France, Germany, America, 
Russia and Japan. The methods and aims of the society are as follows: 


1. The members correspond with each other, discussing scholastic 
problems. It is the rule of the society that every person who joins must 
decide on what line he is going to specialize; afterwards, if in his special 
line he meets with something interesting or difficult, he must investigate 
it with men of like mind and prepare articles on the subject. 


2. Members must not only strive to live exemplary lives them- 
selves but must assist each other in this endeavor. Their chief aim 
‘is to associate with other young men for the creation of a New China. 
Therefore, among the members every effort is made for mutual under- — 
standing of each other’s life and aims. Although the members are 
scattered throughout the world, they constantly correspond, telling about 
their own lives, their investigations of the meaning of human life and 
giving their attitude toward present-day society.. These letters are 
regularly printed in their magazine. 

3. The members must also help each tess in the choice of a life 
~ work since this has much to do with the Salvation of China. For this, | 

there are two methods, (1) holding meetings and (2) writing letters. 

4. The official organ of the society is “The Journal of the Young 
China Association.” This paper and “La Jeunesse” are the only ones, 
among the numerous papers put forth by the New Thought Movement, 
which have retained their original aim and are still‘ published regularly. 
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The special features of this paper are: (a) Articles based on personal — 
investigation and study by the members. (b) Special numbers. These 
are devoted to such topics as “France,” “Japan,” “England,” and 
“America.”” This publication thus introduecs Chinese students to the 
culture, the conditions of life, and the special: features of the history 
of each country, etc. (c) Studies on specific problems. Thus there 
are frequently special issues on such live topics, as “Women”; “New 
Poetry”; “Religion,” etc. 

2nd. The Shang Chih Hsueh Hui. The leading members of this 
organization are officials who have been defeated. Among them are — 
Liang Chi Ch’ao, Fan Yuan Lien, Ling Chang Min, Chang Tung 
Sun, and others. The main object of this organization has been to 
introduce Western culture. They generously supported, financially and 
otherwise, the visits of Dewey and Russell to China. They translated 
Bergson’s “Creative Evolution’ and “Matter and Memory”; Plato’s 
“Republic,’’ Leben’s “Mass Psychology” and “Psychology of Revolution” 


and retranslated into pai hua Wallace’s “Word of Life.” 


3rd. “The Co-operative Study Society.”” The membership of this 
organization is composed chiefly of students. Their object is to induce 
a large- number of students to study together. They have translated 
many foreign dramas and plays, especially those of France and Russia, 
and many Russian, French, German, Italian, and Swiss realistic novels. 
Now they are publishing Bolshevik literature. 


4th. “The Philosophic Society.” Many teachers and students of 


the National University are members of this society. The leader is 


Fu T’ung, a professor of philosophy at that institution. They give 
frequent lectures on philosophic subjects and also issue a paper entitled 
“Philosophia.” They deal with all branches of philosophy and especially 
that of India. 

5th. “The Renaissance Society.” This is composed of a few 
students of the National University. Formerly it had great influence 
in the Renaissance Movement; but now, because the members are scattered 
in foreign countries, the society is of little importance. Recently they 
issued a special number of their magazine entitled “Works of Famous 
Scholars of the World in 1922.” | 

6th. Aside from the above there are many smaller societies such 
as “The Society for the Study of Marxism,” “The ee for the Study 
of Communism,” etc. 

IV. Emphases. In brief, the New Thought Movement emphasizes 


Science and Democracy. They believe these to be the two factors 
necessary to reconstruct society. Therefore they use the scientific 
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method and the democratic viewpoint as the bases for criticising religion, 
ceremonies, sexual relations, the genius of the Chinese nation, ancient 
ethics, ancient political systems, the ancient family system, old society, 
ancient art, and the old style of writing. We shall treat each of these 
subjects briefly. 


1. Politics. Although towards politics they have different ideas, 
yet they all insist upon democracy. 

Recently, a number of professors of the National University 
together with a few others published an article entitled ““The Declaration 
of our Political Views.” Their main idea was that they want good 
government. By good government, they mean: (1) One which uses 
political organization to the fullest extent for the maximum profit — 
of the whole of society; (2) one which provides fully for personal 
freedom and secures the development of individuality. To secure this 
kind of a government there must be some proper agency to act as over- 
seer and to stop corruption on the part of officials and politicians. 

In this declaration they pointed out three fundamental principles 
of political reformation in China: (1) Government must be con- 
stitutional; (2) Government must utilize publicity as a regular policy; 
(3) Government must have a definite program. | 

They also pointed out in this declaration that one of the reasons 
why the political situation in China grows steadily worse is that good 
men take little interest in 1 political affairs thus giving corrupt officials | 
a free hand. They decided therefore to fight evil political forces. 


2. Religion. Their attitude toward religion takes three forms. 
(a) One party opposes it absolutely. They say it over-emphasizes the 
emotions, and is too dogmatic on all. questions, depending upon super- — 
stition and authority instead of seeking the exact truth. (b) The 
second party says that while religion has eternal value present-day 
religion has no value. Thus all existing religions need radical revision. — 
(c) The third party says that religion from past to present has greatly 
influenced mankind. But it is now necessary to apply the scientific 
method to study the history of religion in order to, ascertain what 
results have been good and what bad. This party thinks religion should 
be given a chance to prove its own worth. | 


3. Ancient ethics and ceremonies. They insist upon science and 
democracy. Therefore they oppose everything which is irrational or 
undemocratic. | 
| 4. Relations of men and women. Old China felt that purity need 

be demanded only of women. This idea, the New Thought Move- 
ment set out to combat. They therefore oppose the double standard 
and insist upon one standard of purity for men and women, whom 
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they claim are equal in all respects and should. be mutually helpful. 
They urge free and equal social intercourse, equal educational oppor- 
tunities for men and women, and co-education. _ 


5. Family. They_ advocate freedom in choice of life-partners and 


the “small family.” 


6. Society in general. They are entirely dissatisfied with the pres- - 
ent organization of society. They want to do away with all social 
distinctions: “He who does not work should not eat,’ they insist. 
Economic standards must be reconstructed. Present methods of con- 
trolling production, and methods of dividing the returns from industry, 
they feel to be unjust. 


7. Language. The Chinese Language is ales. and difficult 
to master and is a great barrier to universal education. The new leaders 
realize that the democratized education which they seek can be attained 
only through a democratized language; that is, pai hua (the spoken 
language). 

8. The Genius of the Chinese Nation. Maas criticize the New 
Thought Movement for wanting only the new and discarding all the 
old. Yet this movement also seeks a scientific and systematic — 
of the old culture of China. 


V.-Method. What methods did this movement use—a movement 
which in only a few years has wrought such a transformation in China’s 


thinking? Four may be mentioned :— 


1. The introduction of Western Culture. The past few years 
have been the “publication era” for China. Western writers like Tolstot, 
Kropctkin, Lenin, Ibsen, Eucken, Einstein, Marx, Bergson, Wells, 
Russell, Wilds, Ellwood, Dewey, Kant, Darwin, Spencer, Huxley, James, 
Tagore, etc., have all been translated into Chinese. 


- Dewey and Russell. These two noted philosophers came to China 


on extended lecture tours. Everywhere they were warmly welcomed 


by the educated Chinese. Dewey arrived in 1919 to spend the follow- 
ing year in China. He lectured for six months in Peking and for the 
remaining time throughout China. All the “‘pai hua’ magazines and 
papers put out special numbers dealing with his philosophy. While in 
Peking he discussed Social and Political Philosophy: The Philosophy 


_ of Education ; Different Schools of Thought ; Three Modern Philosophers 


—James, Bergson and Russell; and Ethical Philosophy. The text of 
each speech appeared in the papers. Later these lectures were published 
in book form. In Peking, one printing house alone issued fourteen 
editions of Dewey’s lectures, each edition of 10,000 copies. That means 
that 140,000 copies of all the lectures given by Dr. Dewey in Peking have 
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been sold; and this does not include the books in slightly different style 
turned out by other printing houses. At the end of the year the 
National University asked him to remain another yeas for special 
lecturing. 

. Bertrand Russell came in 1920. His philosdphy was difficult to 
understand; but he made a valuable contribution to our understanding 
of the study of philosophy. In his lectures he discussed the following 
1. Problems of Philosophy. 

2. Analysis of Mind. 

3. Analysis of Matter. 

4. Mathematical Logic. 

5. Science of Social Structure. | 
Aside from these set lectures, he addressed special audiences on 
Religion, Bolshevism, Social Reconstruction, Free Love, Russia, etc. 
Although his philosophy was too deep for the ee majority yet his 
lectures were also printed in great numbers. | 

These two world famous philosophers laid great emphasis upon 
Chinese civilization. They constantly wrote articles explaining the 
excellencies of Chinese civilization, thus enabling other peoples to under- 
stand China more-fully. They welcomed opportunities of discussing 
difficult problems with the Chinese, and were always willing to spend 
hours with young men, as Confucius said, een id teaching without 


impatience.” 

(2) The Study of Problems. This is the most important method 
employed by the Movement. During the past few years such questions 
as Women’s Rights, Labor, Religion, Sex Problems, Marriage, The 
Family, Language, Public Education, etc., have been freely discussed. — 


(3) The Study of the Classics. Chinese Philosophy forms one 
of the four branches of the world’s philosophy. But, unfortunately, 
Chinese philosophy is not systematized. The Renaissance leaders, how- 
ever, have done good work here. The new books which they have 
produced such as Hu Shih’s “Outline of the History of Chinese 
Philosophy”; Liang Sou Ming’s “The Philosophy and Civilization of - 
the East and West’’; Liang Chi Ch’ao’s “General Review of the Learn- 
ing of the Ching Dynasty,” “The History of Buddhism in China,” “A 
Study of the Philosophy of Mo Tze” and “The Key to Chinese History,” 
¢omprise the contribution of the Chinese Classics to the N ew Thought 
Movement. . 

(4) The Di dtiution of Ne ew Ideas. Publicity is the main cause 
for the rapid growth of the Movement. The means used were, first. 
papers and magazines, and second, lectures. ae | 
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subservient. 


considered proper. 


‘present eager desire for knowledge. 


- but there were no social relations between men and women. 


The New Thought Movement 


VI. Accomplishments. 1. The New Thought Movement has given 
to the young men of China a new philosophy of life. Their many 
years of subjection under the Emperors made the Chinese docile and - 
They took little thought for the development of their own 
characters and lives. But when this New Thought Movement arose, — 


_ it aroused in young men a consciousness of the unlimited possibility of 


development in each individual and realization of the importance of each 


individual person to society. Chinese youth thus found a new way of life. 


2. It has given the young men of China a new attitude. Formerly, 
the Chinese had great reverence for precedents. Whatever was old, 
whether right or not, whether suited to the present day or not, was yet — 
The New Thought Movement gave the courage to 
destroy this superstitious reverence for tradition, this blind following 
of the past and induced in its place a critical, investigating attitude. 

3. It has given to the youth of China a hunger for knowledge. 
No one who is in close contact with students can fail to see their 
Two manifestations of this desire 
are the rapid increase during recent years in the number of school publica- 
tions and in the number of students. — 

4. It has democratized the language. 

5. It has broken down the old restrictions regarding the relations 
of men and women. For instance, according to ancient tradition it 
was not proper even for a man and a woman to hand things to each 
other. For a long time there had been education for women in China; 
The 
Renaissance with its insistence upon equality of the sexes did away 
with this narrow idea and introduced co-education, etc. 

6. It has aided in class emancipation. Formerly people were 
divided into classes as follows—Scholars, farmers, laborers, merchants. 
The scholar was placed in a sort of “divine” position at the top, of 
the social scale. He dressed and lived: well. He did no work with 
his hands. Into this situation came the New Thought Movement with 
its insistence upon the need for each to work for his living and its 
proclamation of “the sacredness of labor. - | 

7. It has created a spirit of independence. This has shown itself 
in the formation of numerous student organizations. 

8. It has revealed the true value of science. At the beginning of 
China’s forced contact with outside nations, the Chinese admired scientific 


- inventions to the extent of almost considering them to be the most 


important criteria of civilization. But the New Thought Movement 
through its advocacy of scientific investigation has shown that scientific 


_ inventions must be sought not only for and by themselves, but that above 


all the scientific spirit must be applied to all phases of life. 
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Il. The Patriotic Movement 


H. HU 


history. Thousands of students, unarmed though they were, 

united to destroy the militarist party and to overthrow Chang 

_ T’sung Hsiang and T’sao Ju Lin’s plan for selling out the 

country. They were the advance guard of a popular political movement. 

During the Peace Conference they carefully watched the delegates. It 

was they who insisted that the delegates refuse to sign the treaty. 

Untiringly they protected their national sovereignty. China’s young 

men have a great future before them. They have shown readiness and 
an ability to accept real responsibility in the reconstruction of China. 


fT] | HIS movement is one of the most significant facts of Chinese 


I. Underlying reason for the Movement. The immediate occasion 
for the uprising was the failure to secure the return of Shantung at 
the Paris Peace Table. Disappointed politicians and militarists were 
forming a clique to sell China. How was it that in this very short 
time such a well-planned, strong student movement suddenly came into 
In the seventh year of the Chinese Republic, Hsti Shu Cheng 
made a secret military pact with Japan. As soon as this became known 
the students requested the government to do away with it. Students. 
in all the provinces paraded to the Governors’ offices; in Peking they 
went to the President’s Palace. But at that time their organization. 
was poor, and they had little influence. In spite of this fact, a number 
of Peking students saw that such a movement as this had great 
possibilities. In order to accomplish their purpose it was necessary 
to make careful preparation. They secretly organized a small group 
and, lest the detectives of the Government should suppress them, 
announced that they were going to get out a paper. The name of | 
’ the paper was “Citizenship.” Since the publishing of a paper was 
not their original purpose in organizing, the paper itself was of little 
value. In the spring of the eighth year of the Republic, (1919), this 
little group in order to arouse the people by calling to mind “China's 
disgrace” planned to hold a mass-meeting on May 7th, the anniversary 
of the day of the acceptance of the Twenty-one Demands. On the 
evening of May 3rd a preparation meeting was held in the National 
University. They invited students from all schools and over 1,000: 
attended. Fearing that the government would suppress them, they 
moved the demonstration forward to May 4th, the next day. The 
representatives of each of the schools at this night meeting chose two 
official delegates. These delegates had two responsibilities—one to take 
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part in the city-wide union and the other to arouse their school-mates. 
Because the time was so short, they spent the night in preparing flags, 
dodgers, etc. That night the student movement was born! 


| II. The May 4th Uprising. The Peking students of middle 
school grade and above to the number of 5,000 joined this movement. 
They decided to meet in front of the T’ien An Men (Forbidden city), 
there to divide into squads and parade through the streets of the city. 
They planned first to go to the foreign legations to state what had been 
their hopes from the Paris Conference and second to express disapproval 
of the way in which their government had acted there. From the 
foreign legation they intended to go to the Chinese Foreign Office to 
demand that the proceedings of: the Chinese delegates at Paris be 
denounced and that the government send a telegram to the delegates 
asking them to work hard for the restoration of Shantung. 
The foreign legations felt that it was not in accord with diplomatic 
étiquette to receive the students. The Foreign Office, also, did not 


grant them an audience; so, the students decided to go directly to the 


home of T’sao Ju Lin to warn him to cease his traitorous proceedings. 
He would not see them, so they battered down his gate and went in. 
They found Mr. Chang there, too. They beat him soundly but T’sao 
escaped—some say by climbing over the wall. Thus ented the work. 
cf one day. 


III. The Continuance of the Movement, June 3rd. All classes 
were aroused by the May 4th episode and the Government used stern 
measures to keep down the students. Many students were arrested. 
The students seeing that the situaion was unfavorable planned to form 


a permanent organization as their only hope of success. The Peking 


Student Union thus came into being. The school was the unit. Each 
school organized a student society composed of the whole student body. 
Every school had its steering committee which was responsible for 
planning the campaign within the school; there was also an executive 


committee for carrying out the program as planned. Each school chose 


four delegates to form a city-wide union. The organization was 
excellent. The students were enabled to act quickly and efficiently. 
After the organization was completed they formally presented their 
demands to the government. First they demanded the dismissal from 
office of T’sao, Chang and Lu. Second, that the Peace delegates demand 
the return of Shantung and if this was not granted, under no con- 
sideration to sign the Peace treaty. 

The Peking middle school and college students all struck in order 
to express their determined purpose. That the support of all the prov- 
inces might be secured, they sent delegates in all directions and called 
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a National Student Conference at Shanghai. Students all over the 
country moved in unison. After the strike, Peking students carried 
on the following activities: | ae 

(1). Lecture Groups. Each group had seven students. The city | 


. was districted and each school covered a certain area. Every noon, 


these groups went out arousing public opinion on national and inter- 
national questions. Crowds of listeners obstructed the streets. The | 
government took notice of the speech-making and sent police and 
detectives to listen. Because half of society was being stirred up by 
these inflammatory speeches, the government attempted by mandate to | 
stop the movement. On June 3rd, the first day after the order went 
into effect, 100 students were arrested and imprisoned in the law depart- 
ment of the National University. The government thought that this 
- would frighten the students. Little did they think that on the next 
_day many times as many students would be out lecturing. On the 

second day, 500 of the young lecturers were arrested. On the third 
day there were still more student speakers. At noon all the lecture 
groups joined in a parade, went to police headquarters and asked to be 
imprisoned with the other 600. The women students also made a 
demonstration. The students in the provinces felt the effect of what 
was going on in Peking. The government was worried. At that time 
business, too, was in an unsettled condition. The merchants of Shanghai 
struck. Tientsin and Peking merchants considered closing their shops. 
The government had no way out. They suddenly took away the guards 
from the student prison-house and sent delegates to promise the student 
leaders that their demands would be granted. 

Here we have the outstanding patriotic movement of Chinese 

history. . | 

: The next thing the students did was to advocate the manu facture 
and use of home products. They sent delegations to each store urging 
. them neither to buy nor to sell Japanese goods. These students were 
arrested. In many places, there are now shops which sell only native 
goods. They put out a “May 4th Daily,” but this paper was soon 
suppressed by the police. For all these activities the Student Union | 
was responsible. 

The writer had permission from the Student Union to attend their 
sessions. He himself saw the students spending their days in lecturing, 
etc., and their nights in planning. Often the’ night meetings lasted 
until two or three o’clock in the morning. This active spirit made him 
think that the future of China was full of promise. _ 

_ Afterwards the students took active part in the settlement of the 
question of the governor of Shantung, Ma Liang, the Japanese trouble 
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in Fukien; the Anhui, Hunan, Kiangsi, Shansi political and educational 
difficulties. Several even lost their lives. | 

It was inevitable that all parts of the country should be affected. 
First the students themselves began to watch carefully the actions of 
the government so that in political, foreign and educational affairs, the 
government could not play fast and loose. They created a public con- 
sciousness. From May 4th on, there have been constant popular political 
movements. The May 4th uprising was the father of all these recent 
movements for justice and fair play. 


(2). Big attack on the government. Although the form of the 
government had been changed to that of a republic, the old autocratic 
methods were still in use. From May 4th on the government knew that 
it could not cheat the people. It took notice of the students and of 
public opinion. Now many militarists and politicians are trying to 
utilize public opinion. In closing, we can but give one instance of the 
present power of the students. Just recently when the teachers in 
government schools could not get their pay, the students threatened 
to have a “Study Movement,” that is, to force the government to pay 
the teachers so that they could continue their study. This agitation 
added to the teachers’ strike brought about the desired end and the 
schools are now open. 


Ill. The Anti-Religion Movement 


C. S. CHANG 


IL Origin and Spread of the Movement and its Reactions. The 
_ spark which started the Anti-Religion conflagration was the special 
number of “Association Progress” which discussed the World’s Chris- 


tian Student Federation—spring of 1922. A tiny group of Bolsheviks — 


students in Shanghai read this special number, dismissed the only 
Christian member of their group and wrote the proclamation of the 
Non-Christian Student Federation, an inflammatory article which was 
widely circulated. The fire quickly gained headway. They published a — 
booklet entitled, “Why we oppose the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion.” Their attack was solely against Christianity. But when this 
Movement came to Peking, it was found to be too narrow and so it was 
transformed into an Anti-Religion Propaganda under the name of “The 
Great Federation of Non-Religionists.” 

On March 21st, the Federation sent out a circular telegram signed 
by 79 men among whom was Li Jo Tseng, one of the most active 
leaders. Organizations were quickly formed amon g the students of 
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Peking, Shanghai, Tientsin, Paotingfu, T’ai Yuan, Wu Hu, Wuchang 
and Changsha. The Peking Morning Post published about thirty 
declarations of organizations in different centers discussing this Move- 
ment. In Canton, Wang Chao Ming wrote an essay setting forth the 
three big mistakes of Christianity. This article had great influence 
with the student class in the whole province of Kwangtung and twenty- 
seven workmen also joined the Movement. Practically all the govern- 
ment students were in the Movement. At the time the reading public 
seemed interested in the Movement, although not in close sympathy 
with its dogmatic attitude. : 

On March 3lst, five of the professors of the National University 
headed by Mr. Chow Tso-jen issued an announcement insisting that 
every one should be allowed to believe in whatever religion he liked. 
Part of the announcement reads thus: “We are not members of any 
Church, nor do we support any particular religion, nor do we desire 
to show any sympathy towards Movements against any religion. We 
are, however, strongly of opinion that men should have perfect religious 
freedom without interference from anyone. Moreover, religious free- 
dom is distinctly guaranteed by the Constitution, and educated people 
should take the lead in acting on this principle. In any case, they should 
not take the initiative in destroying it.” The Peking Anti-Religion 
organization answered Chow Tso Jen’s article and also announced that 
it was not Anti-foreign nor Bolshevik. | 

On April 9th, a mass meeting was held in the National University 
of Peking. Here it was pointed out that the world had passed through: 
the religious stage of its development and had entered the scientific stage. 
Therefore religion was no longer needed. In fact, religion was a “passed 
issue’ in the West. Li Jo Tseng was one of the lecturers: an article 
written by Chancellor Ts’ao Yuan P’ei was also read. An audience 
of over one thousand, mainly students, attended the meeting. Mean- 
while opposition had been developing. On April 2nd, Leng Chia, 
writing in the Peking Morning Post, criticised the Anti-Religion Move- 
ment as being without foundation and strongly influenced by Russell. 
On April 12th, Ch’ang Nai Te in Shanghai criticised the Anti-Religion 
Movement on its thirty-two points, which he said were not clear, and 
on the five attitudes taken which he said were wrong. The purpose 
of the Anti-Religion Movement, as Mr. Ch’ang interpreted it, should | 
be two-fold:—“To propagate the truth of science, and to attack with 
an objective attitude all religious superstitions.” 

On May 6th, T’u Hsiao Shih spoke before the Society of Philosophy 
on “Cannot Science and Religion be Reconciled?”? In May and June, 
“The True Light Review,” a Baptist denominational Monthly published 
in Canton two special numbers under the title “Criticism of the Anti- 
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Christian Movement.”’ Timothy Jen and others also sent out declara- 
tions against the Movement and published books on “The New Point 
of View,” and “Religion and Science.” On May 7th, Mr. Hsu Ching 
Yi of Changsha issued a /ooklet called “The Anti-Religion Federation 
and Church Revolution.” \ He proposed that all the myths and legends 
of Christianity in the past should be abolished, the qualifications of 
preachers strictly defined, all the useless ceremonies and forms changed, 
and a new and reasonable creed worked out. A number of Japanese © 
scholars published about the same time articles sympathetic with the 
Anti-Religion Movement. These were translated into Chinese by a 
member of the “Young China Association.” They thought the Move-,  . 
ment to be a reaction against the nationalistic and professional back-— 
ground of the preaching of Christianity and the natural result of the 
first stage of the study of a type of socialism which was the product 
of an eighteenth century reaction against the Church. 


II. Intellectual Background and Motives. There are five phases 
of the intellectual background of this movement which may be con- 
sidered. First, the latent feelings of the orthodox Confucianists against 
‘religion; second, the effect of the New Thought Movement; third, - 
Bolshevik influence; fourth, the influence of materialistic philosophy and 
fifth, French influence. 

An orthodox Confucianist does not believe in the super-natural and 
therefore considers all religion as heresy. Although Confucianism is 
losing its influence on the mind of the educated to-day, yet a latent 
tendency to oppose the introduction of religious ideas still exists) When 
we read the declarations of the anti-religion movement, we easily find 
evidence of this general attitude against religion. 

The New Thought Movement has changed the attitude of the 
students and the reading public towards life, so that they now feel free 
to criticise everything. They want to revaluate all values. Naturally 
religion cannot but be one of the things which comes under their 
criticism. * 

Although the Peking anti- religious organization denies that it is - 
Bolshevik, yet its influence is distinctly of that nature. The statement 
of the Non-Christian Students’ Federation was a misguided attack on 
Christianity, especially their statement that the Christian movement is 
linked up with capitalism. Some of their writings sound very much 
like Bertrand Russell. The seeds he sowed here last year have un- 
doubtedly borne fruit. 

-The nation-wide influence of materialism and the idea that religion 
and science are diametrically opposed to each other are also a phase of 


* (See, New Thought Movement, IV, Religion.) 
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the background of the movement. Religion is attacked on the ground 
that it has shackled freedom of thought and scientific progress. 
Atheism working through returned students from France is another 
phase. For example, Mr. Li Huang is one of the leaders of the Young 
China Association who is now studying in Paris. Mr. Li and others | 
have seriously considered whether religion has any place in the uplift of — 
China. They sent a circular letter to the French Professors in Paris — 
University asking them three questions: “Is man a religious animal?,” | 
“Have Protestanism and Romanism any chance to survive in modern © 
lifer’, and “Will New China need religion?” To each question, five 
of the Professors answered emphatically “No” and to the third, one 
of them said, “China has had no religion and it is dangerous to introduce | 
any from abroad. It is an unfortunate thing that Christianity has 
come to China only as a means of extending economic and _ political 
power. It is not worthy to be an agent. of spreading new Western » 
thought, nor to be a medium for the spread of morals.” | 
- A careful analysis only partially reveals the motives underlying - 
this movement. First, the movement was'a distinct reaction against the 
meeting of the World Student Christian Federation held in Tsinghua, 


which brought together Christians from all parts of the world. This 


and third, against the Christian Church. An outline of their attacks, 


gathering was an indication to its opponents that the Christian movement 
was gaining too much headway and must be stopped. | | 

2nd. The conflicting policies of government and missionary schools 
may be said to be a second cause of the movement. The central 
attack of both Chancellor Ts’ai Yuan Pei and Mr. Wang Chao Ming 
was against the mission schools. They found many weak points in 
these schools. They believe that the foreign missionary schools cater 
especially to the children of their converts, and emphasize too strongly 
religious education. As a result, they claim that the minds of the 
Christian students are lop-sided: the schools have been made so narrow 
and conservative that their capacity for scientific research has been greatly 
limited, if not totally destroyed. They also said that Christian students, | 
after receiving western education under foreign missionaries, become 
foreignized and lost their spirit of patriotism, thereby becoming useless 


as citizens of China. 
Finally, there was an exposé of the weaknesses of both Catholic and 


Protestant Christianity. Superstitious practices, conservatism, and 
blots on the history of the church, all furnish material for what may 
have seemed to some an honest opposition to Christianity. 

III. The Three-fold Attack. Since the Anti-Religion Movement 
is not solely an Anti-Christian Movement, its challenge is three-fold: 
first, against Religion itself, second, against the Christian teaching, 
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which is really a summary of some one hundred articles published before 
and during the outbreak of the Anti-Religion Movement, is as follows: 


A. Attacks on religion itself: 

a. Religion is out-of-date. 

It is the product of primitive people. It takes advantage of the 
_weak points of mankind and hence is based on superstition. Its problems 
have now been solved by science and philosophy. : 

b. Religion is unfavorable to human progress. Its methods are 
too hard and fast, its teaching too dogmatic; each religion claims its 
own supremacy and excludes all others; it hampers the development of 
individuality and hinders social advancement. As expressive of this 
point of view we may quote Russell’s definition of religion. “By religion, 
I mean a set of beliefs held as dogmas, dominating the conduct of life, 
beycnd or contrary to evidence, inculcated by methods which are 
emotional or authoritarian, not intellectual.” 

c. Religion has no connection whatsoever with lisciatibi Morality 


‘is the natural impulse of human nature; and will come out afresh, if. 


- religion is taken out of the way. Morality based on religion is passive, 
unnatural, looking for reward, hypocritical. 

d. Religion is not necessary for mankind. The elements in religion 
which are in harmony with human instincts have for the most part been 
outgrown in the evolutionary process. Those elements which still 
remain can be completely provided for by changing the environment, 
promoting the arts, and adding real knowledge. 


B. Attacks on C hristian teaching: 


a. It is too unscientific; e.g., the legends in the Old Testament, 


the Book of Genesis, the accounts of the birth, miracles and resurrection 
of Jesus, and the book of Revelation. 

b. It is contrary to logic; e.g., the ponds and all-power fulness 
of God is incompatible with the evils of the present world. 


| c. It is contrary to social theories in that it uses “heaven” to fool 
the masses so that they will be satisfied with the present social order. 
They trust too much in superhuman power, and almost disbelieve in 


the possibility of social reformation.. In a word they trust God and 
ignore man, 


d. It is not at present adaptable to China; the imposition oe: 
foreign religion is unnatural as well as dangerous. It is the renaissance | 


and not religion that can save China. 


C. Attacks on the Christian Church: 
a. The Charch lias committed many sins in Europe; e.g., opposition 


to free thinking and the causing of war. She preached “Love thine. 
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enemies,” and “Human Brotherhood,” but during the last’ European War, 
not only was she unable to prevent it, but me saangre - slaughter 
of brothermen. 
: b. She supports capitalism and opposes radical. due: In the 
present world democratic movement for social and economic reconstruc- 
tion, she has practically lost her influence. | 


c. She has sinned against the national integrity of the Chinese : 
people. This is true of the past and is true even of the present, e.g., 
China’s loss of territorial rights and privileges on account. of the 
diplomatic cases and law-suits relating to missionaries. To these critics 

the Christian Movement in China seems to be the vanguard of Western 
‘exploitation, capitalism and imperialism. 


d. Her methods and devices are morally bad. She favors the 
aristocratic class; she uses all kinds of tricks to influence people to 
become Christians. She even uses Christian girls to marry non-Christian 
men in order to win them for the Christian Church. She uses vain 
words; she monopolizes education. 

é. The Christians usually live by low naire! standards. Most of 
them are “rice Christians,” who hypocritically accept the doctrine of 
the Church for some ulterior purpose. 


IV. Answers to the Attacks.. The summary of the answers given 
to these challenges mostly by non-Christians, which was specially pre- 
pared for the Fall Students’ Conference in Peitaiho, may be given here 
as follows: 
A. Religion is inevitable: | 

a. It is based on natural instincts. It cannot be said to lose 
its value, merely because at times it may misinterpret nature or may 
show an improper attitude. 
b. Humanity, however it may advance, cannot go beyond the 

fundamental needs in which religion finds its taproots (e.g., the desire | 
for emancipation and freedom; the feeling of uncertainty toward age, 
sickness and death: and the consciousness of sin and the need for 
repentance; the longing for unity of life). ; 
c. The concrete experience of religion, together with its construc- 

tive results, are serviceable to mankind. | 


B. . Religion and science are not conflicting factors in modern society: 
a. Religion and science have their respective uses and respective 
fields. They both serve the human race, without conflicting. 
b. Science can not be the only solution of human problems, for 
it is too abstract and it tends to make people hard-hearted and pessimistic. 
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The suffering of European and American peoples during the recent war 
demonstrates this. 


c. Human life has many phases and religion makes possible the | 


unification of the whole individual through faith. = ' 
d. Science, in its final attempt to go beyond actual experience, also 
relies on faith; e.g., the belief in the law of cause and effect. 


C. Christianity is progressive and is not contrary to logic: 
a. Those elements of the Christian religion which seem to be 
antagonistic to science are simply out-of-date doctrines, creeds, dogmas, 
and theological presuppositions. 
| b. The essence of Christianity is the supreme personality of 
Jesus—his ideals, spirit, and faith. Those qualities, inherited by the 
Church, are indestructible. | 

¢. The essentials of the Christian religion are forever indestructible 
because Christianity is the religion of love. On the contrary if men 


follow the anti-love doctrine of Nietzsche the eternal value of Christianity 


is destroyed. 


d. The fact that the church has committed sins in the past cannot 
be used as a ground for opposition. It has been the result of men’s 


taking advantage of the church, but it does not mean we should do away 


with Christianity itself. 


D. The charge that Christiamty is a supporter of capitalism 1s un- 
verified: 

_ Christianity has done much. for the unfortunate classes; e.g., 
in Pee respect for labor, the abolishment of slavery and the promotion 
of co-operation. | 3 | 

_b.. Socialism is the actual practice of the Christian principle of 
the sacredness of labor. The Christian students in — have worked 
out a social creed. 

c. The Christian religion is the Gospel to the poor, Jestsd has 
always been a friend of the lowly. 


E. China at present most urgently needs Christianity: 
a. The people are hard-hearted and selfish. They need the 
sympathetic as well as compassionate spirit and faith of Jesus. 
6. Since it is impossible for the Chinese people to substitute science, 


arts, or the social movement for religion, and since Christianity is full 
of the progressive spirit, it is this religion which satisfies most the needs 


of China. 
Ce. Materialism i is not at all adaptable t to China while Christianity is. 
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Significance of the as the attitude 
many of the leaders of the Movement has been dogmatic and somet: 
unreasonable and their arguments often superficial and. destructive, many 
Christian people think that it is not worth while to pay any attention 
to it. An editorial in the Shanghai Weekly Review (April 22nd, 1922) 4 
said, “The best weapon with which to combat the Movement is to | 


ignore it entirely.” But the writer differs. On the contrary, he thinks ~ 
that the Movement is very significant : it bears heavily on the future of the — 
Christian Church in China. For this attitude there are five reasons: 


First, The Movement reveals the mind and attitude of a section of 
the educated Chinese towards Che feeainity, If the Church really wants 
to save the people of China from the bondage of their sins and from 
selfishness to triumphant love of God in Jesus Christ, she must fully 
understand the attitude of the people. She can teach the unknown only 
through the known. 


Secoridly, the Movement is itself a sign of life. Historically China’s | 
attitude towards Christianity is as follows:—Over two hundred years — 
ago, in the time of K’ang Hsi, China’s attitude was one of welcome. 
When the Pope failed to comply with China’s request to send more 
missionaries of the right kind, she became very antagonistic. After a 
century, when she was forced by treaty rights to allow missionaries 
in China, her attitude was to ignore them—just the same attitude that 


_ some of us have taken towards the Anti-Religion Movement. ' China’s 


attitude towards Christianity has since been cold and indifferent. What 
can you do with a people who are cold and indifferent? But China’s 


attitude has totally changed since the Movement. She is no longer | 


indifferent. She is deeply concerned with the progress of Christianity _ 
within her borders. | | 
Thirdly, the Movement is significant, because it reveals what sort - 
of Gospel has been preached in China in the past. When we examine 
- the attitude of the Christians toward the Movement, we find that they 
either fear, despisc, ignore or scold it like a countrywoman. In a word, 
very little sympathy has been shown. Their arguments are based on 
force and vanity, but not love. Christ taught us “Resist not. evil and 
love your enemies.”” But where is our love? Why have we made people 
think that the Christian Church has acted as the advance agent for 
business or for the state and has been linked up with capitalism? A | 
Japanese critic said that the value of love has depreciated — the 
preaching of Christianity. a 
Fourth, the Movement marks a new ities of the Christian 
Church in China. In the past most people thought chiefly of how much 
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; good they could get from the Church, now they think how good they 
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may besiine and what good they can do. It helps to frighten away 
the benefit-seekers and to clear the way for the truth-seekers to come 
into the Church. The report of a student work Secretary for Govern- 
ment School Students may be taken as an example. Only two of the 
seven Bible study groups could meet after the Anti-Religion agitation 
in one of the Government Colleges in Peking. He analysed the 
members of those groups and reported that all those who did not have . 
any definite purpose had disappeared, and only those who really wanted 
to oppose Christianity, or who were really interested and wanted to 
get at the truth so far as the leader could satisfy them, remained. 


_ The fifth and last reason is that the Movement has created an 
unprecedented opportunity for true Christians to let their faith bear 
fruit, and for those who have imported their faith wholesale to think 
through and to give it a revaluation. Many are beginning to consider 
what the original elements of Christianity are and what its later 
additions. What they want is not the so-called “fundamentalism,” but 
_ the self-giving love of God in Jesus Christ, working for the creation of 
an hoes and friendly world. 


VI. The Present Condition. In conclusion, we may add a word 
about the present condition of the Movement. A student worker says, 
“At present there is little outward evidence of the Movement, though its 
effects are still evident. The fire is smoldering but ready to be again 
fanned into flame when the proper occasion arises.” The writer believes 
that this is true. Just shortly before this paper was prepared, a 
book of about three hundred pages, entitled ‘“Non-religionism” was 
published by the “Great Federation of the Non-Religionists” in. Peking. 
Although most of the articles are reprints, yet this book shows that the 
promoters of this organization are deeply concerned with the progress. 
of Christianity in China and are studying the problem carefully. They 
also reprinted the map of the Christian occupation published for the 
National Christian Conference and called it “The Spreading Infection 
of the Religious Poison.”” The message of Jesus should be glad-tidings 
to mankind. What then is there about it that causes these people to fear 
so much? It is for us Christians to correct the wrong impressions made 
by the Church upon the minds of the Chinese people, to let the spirit 
of Jesus shine out, and to give God a chance to show forth His love. 
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IV. The Chinese Student Christian Movement 
Wo 
HE Chinese Student Christian Movement is the father of the 
T Chinese Y. M. C. A. Movement. « The first Student Y. M. C. A. 
was formed in the Anglo-Chinese College tn Fukien in 1885, 
and the first Y. M. C. A. in Tientsin in 1897. Although there 
were some non-students in this first Y. M. C. A., yet the rank and file 
of its members were students and its control chiefly in the hands of 
students. It was in essence a student Y. M. C. A. The first three 
National Y. M. C. A. Conferences consisted mainly of representatives 
from the various student associations. The first one was called in 
Shanghai in 1896, with twenty-two student associations represented. 
Later the representatives of student associations from thirty different 
cities formed a National Committee, and thus the organization of the 
Christian students of the whole country was formally established. In. 
1901 in the third National Conference, the regulations were revised. 
The representatives of the city Associations were admitted into the 
National Committee and the subsequent National Conferences. The 
scope of the city associations has been greatly enlarged during the past 
years, the commercial and industrial classes being now included in their 
field, while the work for students has become a part of the work of 
the city association. Only the student associations still ‘maintain their 
independent life. 
The following statistics (1922) for number of pupils in schools of - 
middle school grade and above, and of student associations in the whole 
country, are based on the reports of the two National Educational — 
Associations and the National Committee of the Y. M. C. A. of China :— 


Men Women 


Government and private schools 186,090 12,461 
Mission schools .. Students .. 16,674 3,181 
Student Associations .. 183 Members .. 24,135 6,000 


From the above, it will be seen that there is about one student Y. M. 
C. A. in every eight schools of middle school grade and above, and 
that about one in eight of the students in these school is in a student 
association. The most important item in the work for these students 
is the Bible. class. In 1922, the enrollment in Bible Classes in the. 
city associations was 21,822, most of whom were students of govern- 
ment and private schools. The enrollment in classes organized by the 
student associations was 15,177. There were no detailed statistics for 
lectures, decision meetings, evangelistic meetings, etc., but the number 
attending these could not have been small. The summer conference is 
one of the best places for spiritual culture and the training of leaders. . 
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There were fifteen of these in 1922 with an neni of 1808 from 
186 mission schools and 124 government schools. Social service by the 
students is also becoming popular. Everywhere there are poor schools, 
servants’ schools, popular lectures, etc., run by the students. Philan- 
thropic work such as the giving out of food to the poor, and investigating 
and raising money for famine districts are other ways in which the 
students render commendable service. According to their year’s report — 
there were only 29 full time and 48 part time student secretaries in 
the 26 city associations. A large share in the above work, then, must 
‘go to the credit of student initiative, and volunteer workers as there 
were 540 of the latter, 259 of whom were laymen. — - 

The work for women students has also been growing during recent i 
years. There were in 1922, 90 Y. W. C. A. student associations with 
about 6,000 members. | 

The Christian Students can well boast of their solidarity consider- 
ing that, thirty-seven years ago, they first began to organize them- 
selves for fellowship in worship and service. There are quite a few 
student associations now in China, such as those in Canton Christian 
College, Nankai University, and Peking Government University, 
which are doing splendid work and have become influential factors 
in the life of students. It is true, however, that there are many 
other associations which are dormant and inactive. In many in- — 
stances nothing more than a mere name exists. It is also true a 
that the Student Christian Movement as a whole has not grown: 
much except perhaps in numbers. It is the non-Christian students, 
for example, that have taken lead in the New Thought Movement and : 
in the Patriotic Movement; the Christian students have lagged s 
rather far behind. The reason for this is not hard to find. The : 
Student Christian Movement in China can almost be said to be a 
Movement of Christian Students in mission schools. When we examine _ 
the list of student associations in China we shall find that there are _ 
only about ten of the 183 in government schools, and about one-sixth _ 
of the total in colleges. In mission schools, especially in mission middle _ 
schools, compulsory religious education and religious service and the 

“imported” religious atmosphere throughout, have stultified rather than | 

nurtured the religious life of the students. They get so sick of religion 
that when they leave school, they are through with it. These are of é 
course extremes. In milder cases, the students are brought up to be ee 
obedient and easy-going believers, not troubling to ask the reasons 
for their own faith. They have been robbed of initiative and 
independence in thought, and reduced to nominal Christians. In so far 
as the Christian Movement in China has failed to become China’s own, 
in so far the Student Christian Movement in China has failed to give 
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new life to old China such as the New Thought Movement has given. 
There are three emphases of the New Thought Movement which have 
helped to revolutionize the thought life of China. First, the critical 
attitude which has broken the chains of the long-esteemed “past’’; 
second, the attitude of study which, through research and experiment, 
is bringing in new ideas to meet the new situation; and, third, the _ 
recognition of the full value of each individual which conforms to the 
teaching of the brotherhood of all men. All these three things are 
essential elements of Christianity, but the Student Christian Movement 
needs to recognize these three things and be baptized again in order to: 
get new life. Until the Movement becomes the students’ own and is 
Dorn again, it is not in a position to lead the intellectual movement 
into our way of thinking nor to make any great contribution to the 
life of China. 

It may be said that the Student Christian ‘Movement is gradually. 
realizing its own situation. The widespread influence of the New 
Thought Movement on all phases of life had much to do with bringing 


this about. Thoughtful Christian students of to-day are reconsidering 


their faith, They want to find out the true values in Christianity. To 
what degree this prevails, there is no way of gauging. The following 
study, however, gives a glimpse of what the students are thinking. | 
In the Peitaiho Student Training Conference in 1922, while discussing 
the Anti-religion Movement, a statement of faith was asked for from 
the Christian students. The following is a summary from replies. 
made by twenty men and women students representing fourteen colleges :- 

“Most of the weak points of the Church brought out by the Anti-— 
religious Federation cannot very well be denied, and should be given 


attention to; but still we believe that Christianity is a religion which 


every one in this world needs, because: 
1. It recognizes God as the maker of all and Father of mankind. 


_ whose love is limitless and whose righteousness is everywhere. 


2. It recognizes Jesus as the perfect example of men, who has 
manifested the great love God, has proved the reality of spiritual truth 
and has led people to repentance of sin and the living of a rich life. 

3. It recognizes that the world, when following Jesus’ principle 
of altruism, can be made a heaven; and that the social life of mankind — 
can be brought to its highest ideal. 2 

4. It recognizes that life is not limited by death but that. by its 
‘relation with God, it can live for ever.”’ : 

The above is a very imper fect statement. Too few students 
participated in giving the information requested. Still it gives some idea. | 
of the faith of the average Chesetien student : 
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It may be further said that the students are also beginning to 
take an interest in the problems of the Church. The relation between 
the students and the Church has been far from: satisfactory. Of 
their own accord very few students go to church. They do not 
get much help, they say, from the sermons. Of course this way of 
looking at things reveals their failure to understand the true meaning 
of going to church and the failure on the part of the students to realize — 
their duties as Church-members. But the fact remains that the church 
is not meeting their spiritual and intellectual needs. From what the 
writer has heard from the students on the subject, the following may | 
be deduced as representing the demands which students make on the — 
church: 

1. To hows a real C hinese Church. 

2. To do away with tradition: 2 and superstition arid make Chris- 
tianity a rational faith. 

3. To preach a social Gospel. 

4. To put one’s faith into practice. 

Some churches are beginning to elect students as deacons and enlist 
them in different kinds of services. This is a good way to get students 
to realize their co-partnership in the Church. Christianity will probably 
have to undergo just as great a reformation as has the life of China 
to-day, and there is no doubt that Christian students will have a great 
contribution to make to this end. 

When one looks at the Chinese Student Christian Movement from a 
national view point, one feels the need for student expression and student 
initiative. The national movement, if we can call it-such, has almost been 
a secretarial movement. The students have had no part in the planning 
and execution of a national program, and there is nothing which they do 
together as a national body, except in the one case of their membership 
in the World Student Christian Federation. In the 11th meeting of 
that Federation in Peking in April, 1922, the Chinese delegates felt 
that in order that the Christian students of China might be what they 
ought to be, the Chinese movement must have a new program and a 
new spirit and requested the national Committee of the Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A. to call a special Commission to discuss this subject. 
A Commission of 24-12 students and 12 Y. M. C. A. secretaries, pastors 
and school presidents, was duly appointed. The Y. W. C. A. appointed 
a similar commission of 20. The men’s commission was to prepare 
recommendations to be acted upon by the national Y. M.-C. A. Con- 
vention, 1923. The students’ associations ek nance also discussed 
this subject. 

While it was hard to prophesy what form the Chinese studint 
Christian Movement should take, it seemed beyond doubt that the 
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initiative, voice and control of students must be given a place in the 
Movement by some form of student committee and a periodical National 
Christian Student Conference, either separate from or in connection with 
the National Y. M. C. A. Convention. 


The Student Commission mentioned above passed the following re- 


commendations. These show that the Chinese Student Christian Move- 
ment is beginning to find itself :— 

“As so many new factors have entered into Chinese student life 
during the past few years, the Renaissance Movement, the Student 
Patriotic Movement, the Industrial Movement, etc., which are making 


such great demands upon the Student Christian Movement and, as the 


great Christian conferences held in China during the past year have 
created a new consciousness and brought home so many Iessons.to our 
Student Christian Movement, it is recommended: 


(1) That in order to promote a clearer understanding of our 
National Movement we recognize as guiding principles the following 
points: 


a. It should be composed of men and women students of middle 


school grade and above. 
b. It should have as its basic unit the local Student Association. 
c. It should be unified nationally. 
-d. It should be world-wide in its outlook. 
-e. It should give full expression to student initiative and there 
should be student responsibility for its financial support. 
f. Its volunteer leadership should be carefully safeguarded. 
g. It should be loyal to Christ. 
h. It should be closely related to the Church but non-denominational. 
1. It should be indigenous. 
j. It should be democratic. 
k. Its program should be in keeping with its spirit. 
1. It should be non-political. 


(2). That in order to make full use of the united effort of 
the individual Student Associations and to attain the objectives of the 
Movement, its program shall involve the following: 

- *q,. The inculcating of habits of private devotion. Bible study 
and personal evangelism among students. | 
*b. Life work guidance and recruiting for service. 
tc. The furtherance of popular education and citizenship training. 


* We should regard the first two items as essential parts at our permanent —. 
+ We should especially stress this point during the next three ee: 
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d. The investigation of social and industrial conditions and the 
promulgation of industrial justice and social welfare. 

e. The educating of public opinion towards the sholiion of moral 
abuse. 
f. The promotion of international peace and a study of the causes 
of war. 


V. Modern Student Life 


¥. T. WU» 


have activities outside of their study either for recreation or 

to train them in practical life. Some ten years ago the most 

common forms of student recreation-were games like tennis and 
football. The wealthy few, who had no taste for games, were tempted 
to go to evil places: that was a very prevalent practice among students 
towards the end of the Ching Dynasty. As to other group activities 
there were none except occasional uprisings within the school, either for 
driving out the principal or some member of the faculty, or to show 
dissatisfaction with the management of some school affair. Social and 
national matters were outside the sphere of the student’s thought and 
effort. The autocratic form of government had something to do with 
this indifference, but lack of knowledge in these matters and inability to 
realize their importance were the most important reasons. 

Since the inception of the New Thought Movement and the 
Patriotic Movement, the state of things has greatly changed. Student 
activities have come to occupy a very important place in school 
life, so. much so that it leads casual observers to fear that they are 


10 study is the primary hesknetn of students; but they should also 


neglecting their “primary business.” There is in all this manifestation © 
‘of student initiative; and on the whole they are moving in the right | 


direction. Whether or not they have overdone things, is something 
we cannot decide while Chinese national and social life are so unsettled 
and abnormal as they now are. 


The activities of the Chinese students of to-day may be classified © 


as follows: 


t= riting. There are numerous student contributors to news- 
papers and magazines, though student authors of books are comparatively 
few. Some of course write because they have convictions, but many 
others do so merely because writing is popular and gives the author 
teputation and social standing. Anyway, students nowadays read 
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more books than formerly outside of their school curricula and think. 
much more about problems outside of their immediate school life. : 


2. Entertainments. The origin of these was the small social § 
gatherings inside the school. Their scope gradually widened and now — 
many entertainments are conducted by students outside the school also. 
The aims are usually the securing of funds for social service or for the 
subsidizing of the school. The most common form of entertainment 
is what is called “the new play.” These have improved very rapidly ] 
both in number and in the technical skill displayed and are quite popular. | 
At first these entertainments were given for the financial returns possible — 
but gradually they assumed an educational character with the view of 
introducing social reform. A school has just been organized to teach | 
“the new play.”” Dancing is also one popular entertainment. Though 
it is still limited to girl students, interest in the stidy of Chinese music 
has revived, though no new compositions have yet appeared. Chinese 
_ boxing, a most ancient and valuable activity, is being taken up by many 
students. 

_ With regard to these entertainments, there are a few things worthy 
of further notice. The first is, the executive and creative ability which 
students have shown in this connection. Some excellent entertainments 
have been prepared by students mostly inexperienced in this sort of 
thing. Another thing is the co-operation of men and women students. 
Many of these entertainments are run by men and women students — 
together, though they do not actually act together. This is the natural 
result of the co-educational system now adopted in many schools. 
Another is the closer contact of the students with society. They not 
only understand each other better but the students have also found the | 
present’ situation an opportunity to popularize the ideals they now 
cherish. | 

3. Literary Societies. These have sprung up like mushrooms 
since the “Student Uprising” in 1919. Some of them are organized 
in schools and some outside, the former being in most cases managed 
entirely by students. There are almost a hundred different kinds of © 
societies in one institution alone, the Peking Government University—_ 
‘societies for the study of philosophy, religion; literature, law, music, 
boxing, and what not. Again, in the Higher Normal College (Peking) 
each school has its own society with, in some cases, its own magazine. 
This is a striking manifestation of student initiative. It is also a help in 
the training of students for service. | ! 


4. Self-government Clubs. In almost every school there is 2 
Student Self-government Club. Students enact their own laws, | 
plan their own activities, co-operate with other schools, and participate 


| 
| 
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in city and national activities, through this organization. The student’s 
voice is now heard in everything and everywhere, including such matters 
as the beating of the three traitors in 1919 and such small community 
incidents as happen to arouse popular interest. Telegrams on national 
affairs are often dispatched. School authorities no longer have unlimited 
authority over students. The principal of a school can now be re- 
moved by a resolution passed by the students. An extreme case 
happened recently when the principal, accused of ill management, was 
dragged out by a wild crowd and pushed along the street in a parade. 
It is evident that students need to be kept within bounds in their 
activities, else the good that comes from self-government will be more 
than counterbalanced by the evil that comes from extreme activity. 


5. Athletics. Athletics used to be the only form of activity that 
attracted the attention of students. It still holds a prominent place in 
the life of most schools, and in many cities there are athletic unions 
composed of members of the athletic clubs of the schools in the city. 
China’s participation in the Far Eastern Olympic games has also been 
one of the factors which aroused the interest of Chinese students in 
athletics. Ambition for achievements in feats, however, has been in 
most cases changed to the desire to seek health. Most schools now 
have physical examination of the students before their admittance 
to the schools, and the general health of students has greatly improved 
during recent years. 


6. Social Service. Social service by students is a comparatively — 
new idea. What little service they rendered in previous years was 
rendered inside the school. The writer knows of a servant’s school run 
by the students of the Customs College in Peking as early as 1912, but 
that was exceptional. At present social service by students either inside — 
or outside of the school is a commonplace matter. In nearly every one — 
of the schools of middle grade and above there is a poor school run by 
the students and some of them have done excellent work. There is 
even a middle school for poor boys. Servants’ classes, phonetic classes 
and classes for the preparation of candidates for entrance examinations 
flourish in many places. The students also give themselves to philan- 
thropic work. In 1920, during the big famine of North China, 3,000 
students ran a “tag day” and raised some $8,000 :for the stricken 
_ districts. In 1921 they served in another famine drive and secured 
$6,000. Many men and women students went to the famine districts 
to give out food and clothing and to teach poor boys. Christian students, 
in addition, conducted country preaching bands. In 1921, the Peking 
Christian students adopted a Social Créed for personal guidance in 

social reform and for arousing the interest of the general public. They 
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are now considering how they may put this Creed into practice. The 
labor problem is gradually attracting attention, but students have not 
yet any clear convictions about it though some have borrowed the 
theories of Karl Marx and others. 


7. Récreation. Wholesome recreation is one of the biggest prob- 
lems in the Chinese community. Prostitution, sightseeing houses, 
theaters of the old type, sparrow and other games, have come in to 
fill the gap made by the lack of better forms of recreation. Since J 
the students cannot get out of society they cannot very well avoid being — 
influenced by prevalent forms of social recreation. The social evil that 
has secured the greatest hold of the students is “sparrow.” In a big | 
city like Peking, at least eighty or ninety per cent. of the middle and | 
upper classes are addicted to this practice; of these the students prob- 
ably constitute a fairly large percentage. Cigarette smoking is also 
becoming very prevalent. Going to the few public parks, reading, | 
tennis, calls on friends, etc., are the only forms of recreation now 
left to self-respecting students. It is a pity that Chinese students do 
not go more often on hikes, sight-seeing tours and picnics; that there 
are not more musical and literary entertainments of a high order. 

From the above summary it will be seen that although Chinese 
student life is far from being ideal now, it has made rapid strides 
during the past few years. The important thing seems to be to give 
students the right view of life so that they can live rationally and. 
happily. If this can be done they will naturally flee from unwholesome 
recreation, and will do the things which will help to develop those sides 
of their life that are not cared for in the class-room. 


The Place of Chinese Students in the life of China to-day. From 
the description of the student movements and activities given above, 
it will be seen that the students of China may be said to be occupying 
a unique place in the life of China to-day. Nowhere in history have 
students had such potent influence in a nation. Let us look round for 
a moment. In whom can we hope for the salvation of, China? 
It is true that the peace-loving peasants and the labourers are the back- 
bone of China, but they are oppressed, ignorant, and needy; they 
themselves are calling loudly for help. The merchants are a little better 
off, but they do not take to leadership outside their own sphere. The 
officials are the most detested group class in the nation. Official life 
is, as it were, a big, merciless, whirlpool which drags men, good or 
bad, into its circle and sucks them down to its very bottom. There 
is nobody left, then, but the students! After separation from, the rest 
of the world for thousands of years, China is at last awakening. Just 
as the young tendrils of a plant are the first to be sensitive of the — 
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sunlight, so the students of China are the first to be disturbed by the 
approaching tide of Western civilization. Because the students are 
the first to receive nurture, so they ought to be the first to bear fruit. 
No class of people is better qualified to talk about the salvation of 
China than the class whose members have time and take time to 
study, to think, and to see visions. In these respects the students are 
the most privileged group. The students of to-day are the labourers, 
the merchants and the officials of to-morrow. We need a new brand 
of citizens. The schools and colleges of China are the chief recruiting 
centres. Whether they realize it or not the students are now holding the 
destiny of China in their hands. Dr. John R. Mott has quite rightly 
said that since the European War, the world has become a molten mass, 
and that the form in which this molten world will set depends upon 
the kind of mould we make for it. This is especially true of China. 
The students of to-day are the crystallization of the national awaken- 
ing of China, and they are the people who can change the course of 
China’s history, if they want to. They have limitless possibilities before 
them. 

When we look carefully into the inner life of China to-day, we 
feel pretty sure that there is going to be another big revolution within 
twenty or thirty years or even within a shorter period. The hopeless 
prespect of getting a unified government, the imminency of bankruptcy. 
the great lack of popular education, and the suffering in many ways 
of China’s teeming millions, are all burning fuses that will lead up to 
a gigantic explosion. We need men who are wide awake to the serious- 
ness of the situation and who are steadily preparing themselves spirit- 


ually as well as intellectually. Such men will be equal to the emergency ~ 


and fitted for the task of reconstruction. The writer believes that out 
of the hopeless chaos into which the Chinese people will be plunged 
will arise men like Moses who led Israel out of Egypt, Mazzini, Cavour 
and Garibaldi who reconstructed Italy, and Washington who helped lay 
the foundation of the United States of America. He also believes that 
there are wide-awake men who are to-day preparing themselves. 

It is not building castles in the air to set high hopes, during these 
hours, for the students. They are actually thinking about these prob- 
lems. Of non-Christian youth, the members of the Young China 
Association are the best examples of students really interested in the 
reconstruction of China. The Young China Magazine publishes articles 
from time to time which express their viewpoint. They feel that the 
youth of young China must live a life animated by the constructive, 
social and scientific spirit, and that the young students should unite 
with the common people to start not a young China movement only, but 


a young world movement! 
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Christian students have an even more important mission to fulfill. 
* Christ had the highest ideals of a social order. He is not the author 
of socialism, anarchism, communism, or any other humanly-thought- 
out institution; he just took hold of one principle—the love of God 
and the brotherhood of men. Nothing in the New Thought Movement 
has imparted, or can ever hope to impart, to us a higher ideal than that. 
_ If China is to be saved, it will be through that principle, and nothing 
less, and it is for the Christian students to lead in applying it. Again, 
Christ has not only the highest ideal of a social order, but He also 
preaches-a Gospel of power. “I have overcome the world,” is His 
familiar victorious war cry. What is the use of high ideals which, | 
after being applauded to the sky, no one can put into practice? The | 
Christian students must show the nation that they are equal to carry-— 
ing out the ideals they cherish. The social creed adopted by the | 
Christian students in Peking (1921) has this preamble: “Our object — 
in proposing a Christian social creed is as follows: 1. To demonstrate 
the fact that the Christian gospel has a social message of vital importance 
to the life of China to-day; 2. It is proposed with the hope that each 
person, whether Christian or non-Christian, will accept the creed in 
whole or in part, and use his strength to promulgate it.’”” These Chris- 
tian students believe that ““The construction of our ideal society is based 
on the spirit and teaching of Jesus Christ’ and therefore they believe 
in, “1. The absolute sacred value of the individual; 2. Love as the | 
basis of human fellowship; and 3. Mutual service as the means of human 
progress. If Jesus Christ is the way of abundant life; if Jesus Christ 
can raise the individual and the nation from the dead, He must be 
able, through the hands of Chinese Christian students to reconstruct 
China in heart and spirit individually and ey: 


VI. Student’ Life Problems 
Y. T. WU 


N April 1922, the World Student Christian Federation held its 

eleventh Conference in Peking. One of the six subjects for 

IT] open forum discussions was “How to present the Christian 

Message to students of to-day.” In preparation for this forum, 

the Peking delegation sent out-a questionnaire to secure general expression 

of opinion on the part of the students on this subject. The following | 

is a summary of replies from forty students representing seven men’s 

and five women’s colleges. Although this study is in many ways very 

imperfect, yet it represents certain trends of present-day student <ceatamne | 
and is valuable for reference. | | 
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1. School Spirit and Student Life. 
A. Undersirable Characteristics: 


1. Unruly—disobedient to the rules of the school—opposing the 
faculty without adequate reason; self-willed. : 
2. Wild; not attending to lessons; frequenting evil resorts. 
3. Superficial; irresponsible and shallowly critical; following the 
fashions of the day. 
4. Lack. esprit de corps and are constantly forming cliques. 
5. Are extravagant in dress, eating, — and social inter- 


course. 
6. Are book-worms, caring for nothing outside of their books. 


7. Are blind followers of the crowd, tamely submitting to un- 
worthy leadership and authority. 


B. Desirable Characteristics: 


Students in their school life display— 
1. Initiative and creative ability in the promotion, organization 
and execution of social service plans, artistic and literary work, athletics, 


and other student activities. 
2. Self-control in the observing of rules and in heeding the wishes 


of the majority. 


II. Relation between society and student life. | 
A. Bad Features of the social environment of students are: 
1. Prevalence of falsehood and camouflage—saying what is not 


meant. | 
2. No public spirit—hence injuring others to secure their own 

good. 

3. Lack of proper recreation which results in gambling and the 


frequenting of evil resorts. | 
4. Luxury—in dress, food, in wedding and funeral ceremonies, 


and in living in general. 
5. Love of power—honoring the rich, despising the poor. 
6. Lack of public standards of right and wrong—thus confusing 
personal judgments. 
7. Inequality of the sexes in social intercourse, study and marriage. 
8. Class distinctions—between rich and poor, privileged classes 
and common people, capital and labor, master and servant. 


| B. Good Features of the social environment are: 


1. The struggle against, and reconstruction of the environment 


which produces heroes. 
2. with and the student. 
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III. Relation of the Family to the life of students. 
A. Bad Features: 
1. The family is conservative and students lack freedom i in thougia, 
speech, study, social intercourse, and marriage. 
2. The economic situation is such that :-— 
a. Wealthy students become spendthrifts and dependents on 


parents. 
b. Poor students experience difficulty in meetin their school ex- 


penses and have too much responsibility for the family. 
3. Strife in big families, among concubines, maid servants, 


brothers, relatives, etc., is prevalent. 
4. The patriarchal viewpoint produces an ambition to venerate 


parents and ancestors and a lack of the social viewpoint. 


B. Good Features: 


1. The good family gives 
Love, life, peace, home education, of character. 


2. The bad family leads to 
revolution and reform. 


IV. The Personal Life of Students. 


A. Bad Features—Students are: 
Irresponsible 
Unfaithful 
Unable to see things through 
Without aim in life 
Lazy 
Fickle 
Indifferent 
Proud 
Jealous 
Unsociable 


Good Features—Students : 
Are earnest in the study of scientific, philosophical, | social, 


family, religious and political problems. 
2. Are wide-awake intellectually as the results of study. 


3. Contend against economic, family, environmental and political 
difficulties. They oppose bad government, militarism and international 


injustice. 
V. The Effect of ‘Religion on Students. 


A. Confucianism produces: 
1. Reverence for ancestors for the past and for ‘rites, hypocrisy 


and subservience to family. 
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2. <A desire for peace, benevolence, endurance, poratias, faithful- 
ness and reverence. 


Buddhism produces: 

- Belief in many Gods, superstition, asceticism, no struggle, a laissez- 
faire attitude and a passive acceptance of conditions as they are with no 
ambition to change them. 

2. Charity, piety, and whambitions love of qont. 


C. Christianity produces: 
1. Superstition blind following of what is taught. 
2. Understanding of value of life, love, faith, hope, equality, 
service, sacrifice. 


VI. The philosophic ideas which have affected staat student life. 


1. Pragmatism 

2. Struggle for existence — 

3. Fatalism 

4. The social aim as opposed to the individual 
_5. Pessimism 


VII. Do students have a standard of morality? 


A. Ans. No! Because too great variety of teachings are presented 
to them. | | 


B. Ans. Yes! Their standards are: 

Social standards of right and wrong 

The lives and teachings of sages 

The approval of conscience and peace of mind and heart 
Self-development for service 

True, scientific knowledge 

Love 


VIII. Intellectual difficulties of students with regard to Christianity. 


God—his existence; his power; his nature. 
Jesus—his divinity; birth, etc. — 
Miracles. 

Prayer. 


Future life. 

Origin and destination of universe and its life. 

The question of creation (Genesis). 

Suppression of individuality. 

Opposition between Christianity and science. 

Disagreement between the words and the deeds of Christians. 


The of evil. 


Z. 
4. 
6. 
8. 
9, 
10. 
11. 
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IX. Do students use intellectual problems as an excuse for avoiding 
the moral claims of religion? — 

(Note: some indignation was caused by asking this question. ) 

1. Yes. 

2. In most cases, Yes. 

3. Ina few cases, Yes. : 

4. Not necessary, “I do not see any more restriction imposed on 
individuals by religion, than those imposed on the average non-religious 
person by the ordinary moral code.” 3 | 

5. Emphatically, No! 


X. What degree of intellectual culture do sideais have? Are their 
criticisms of religion of any value? | | 
1. The degree of intellectual culture differs, and so the value of 

their criticisms differs also. ‘Honest doubt and opposition have their | 


_ place. 
2. The stindents’ knowledge has grown very much and their 


criticisms stimulate thinking. | 
3. The students’ knowledge is ‘inadequate and their criticisms 


have no value. 

XI. State the attitude of the students toward Christianity in 
percentage of the number holding such attitude. (The | 
following is the average given. ) 


(a) Non-Christians. 


2. Opposing without reason 
3. Skeptical . Ks 
4. Opposing after study a ae 3% 

100% 

(b) Christians. | | 

1. Blind followers .. 
3. False believers .. 
4. Truth seekers... 

100% 


XII. Reasons for holding above attitudes. 
A. Non-Christians: 
1. Indifference is due to the lack of experiences of the trials and 
difficulties of life; not enough thought being given to problems of life, 
because of the notion that religion has no concern with such problems. 
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2. without reason is due to self-will; 
3. Some are skeptics because of (1) the presence of mysticism in 


B Christianity; (2) intellectual difficulties ; (3) bad examples of Chris- 


tians; (4) lack of careful study. 

4. Opposition after study comes from the fact that the study has 
been theoretical, superficial, one-sided, concerned with things and not 
with the doctrines, the _ and the whole field of Christianity. 


B. Christians: 
1. Blind followers are the product of family life; of the emotions; 


over-admiration of certain leaders; simple-mindedness, lack of thought. 


2. _ Shallow believers have no convictions. They are “fair weather” 
Christians who become cold when facing a little temptation. 

3. False believers are those who seek for power or who are forced 
by the difficulty of earning a livelihood to become “rice Christians.” 

4.- Truth seekers are those who are living honest lives; are 
philosophical and mystical in nature; firm in hardship; and who have 
received the help of friends. 


XIII. Changes in the above attitudes during the wae ten years. 

1. People are beginning to pay more attention to Christianity, but 
those who study it carefully are still few. 

2. There are less blind followers and hypocrites now; shallow 
believers, however, are just as numerous and truth-seekers just as scarce. 


XIV. The spirit of Christ and the Christian Church. 
Most non-Christians approve of the spirit of Christ but oppose the 


Christian Church. 


XV. In what has Christianity been successful? 

1. It has promoted Social Service, such as education, —_—a 
philanthropic work, etc. 

2. It has exacted moral standards and built character. 

3. It has given the right philosophy of life. 

4. It has given the idea of equality. 


XVI. Wherein has C hristiamty failed? ? 
Institutions aré too old. 
Has over-emphasized formalities and under-emphasized the 


~ — 


spirit. 

Very few so-called Christians are really born again. 
Has served as the tool of governments. 

Is not of the common people. 

Is not meeting the demands of society. 

Does not satisfy the intellect. 

Is not thorough. 
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Christian workers are too professional. 

Christians are hazy in their belief.. 

Plays too much on the emotions. 

There is a lack of men of character among Christians. 


What methods should be used in spreading the Gospel? | 


The Force—It should be made up of men and women who 
possess the following qualifications : 

Good education. 

Ability to study religion deeply. 

Flawless character. 

High ideals. 

Earnestness. 

Fearlessness and endurance. 

Seers of visions. 

Consciousness of a mission. 


Message. We need:— | 
A new interpretation of the Gospel. 
A Gospel fitting the environment—social and practical. 


3. Method. 
a. Emphasis should be laid on 
(1) Reason rather than emotion. 
(2) The spirit rather than the flesh. 
(3) Both study and service. 
b. More individual nurture is needed. 7 | 
c. The preparation of new literature should be promoted. 


XVIII. What ts the policy of the education of to-day? 3 

It is utilitarian—with emphasis on science, material and practical 
things rather than on morality, and er paling; too Europeanized 
and Japanized. | 


XIX. Relation: between educational policy and 


Education is based too much on the intellect. Christianity, how- 
ever, cares for both the emotions and the will and can thus fill the 
_ existing gap in education. There should be better co-operation between 
the Christian forces and non-Christian educators in the development and 
carrying out of a national educational program. | 
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Vil. Our Message 


Y. T. WU 


1. To the leaders of the New Thought Movement. The New 
Thought Movement, the Patriotic Movement, and the -Anti-Christian 


Movement all have their commendable features. They have also their 


short-comings. The writers of these seven articles are all Christian 
workers, yet they have great sympathy with these movements in. spite 
of their. anti-Christian tendencies. We now wish to put ourselves in 
the position of unprejudiced on-lookers and see if there is anything we 
can say to the leaders and adherents of these various movements. 

We feel the urgent need of the following: | 


(a) Less shallow propaganda and more intensive study. There 


was a good deal of propaganda work done at the beginning of the 


New Thought Movement. There were several hundred different kinds 
of publications. Propaganda is a comparatively easy thing to start 
and the average person naturally seeks the way of least effort. Some 
propaganda is necessary but there should not be too many people spend- 
ing time on it. What is now needed is intensive study—earnest effort 
to understand the problems before the nation and to find solutions for 
them; that is much more important than shallow propaganda, Well 
has Dr. Hu Shih said: ‘We should spread out, but we should also 
lift up.” | 

(b) Less mass movements and more emphasis on the development 
of personal character. Mass movements are valuable because they create 
atmosphere and educate the public; but without personal culture, the 
individuals in such movements are blind followers and their leaders only 
clanging brass. Is it not regrettable that so many of our outstanding 
men neglect their personal life? Without a real inward life, outward 
effort is vain and the work is built on sand. Rightly we look toward the 
big and the far-away tasks needing to be accomplished, but we should 
also take heed of those near-by small teat of daily life, which go to 
build up personal character. 


(c) We need humble tolerance instead of egotistic prejudice. Non- 
Christian students of to-day show great prejudice against whatever 
comes under the name of religion. Even a scholar like Bertrand Russell 
said things which, in the eyes of the non-Christian World, are 
ridiculous. The New Thought Movement advocates the scientific spirit, 
but such an attitude is very unscientific. Students of to-day need to 


own. I will quote here again Dr. Hu Shih, one of the foremost of 


‘the New Thought Movement leaders: ‘The attitude of the intellectuals 


learn to respect the opinion and experiences of others as much as their 
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of China towards Christianity, should be (1) Tolerant—recognizing | 
freedom of belief and freedom of preaching within proper spheres, and 
(2) desirous of understanding the scriptures and history of Christianity 
and knowing its good points and bad points.” This should apply not 
to religion alone, but to all phases of knowledge. ‘“‘Fulness tends to 
spilling; humility begets profit” goes the Chinese peovert, We need 
to take this as our maxim. | 

(d) There is needed a rational faith to supply the driving power for 
doing good. Superstition is a barrier to civilization, but faith is the 
key to truth and the richness of the spiritual world. To be devoid of 
faith is to lose hope and to lose the fighting spirit. What we want to 
attack is superstition, not rational faith. Reason helps us to see, but 
power expressed through emotion is necessary for the fulfillment of our 
vision. The one needs the other. It is one thing to study a prob- 
lem; it is another to solve it. It is one thing to preach, it is quite 
another to act: “Talk while you are sitting, but act when you get up” 
is the challenge of the world to-day to the students. There are many 
things in this world that dishearten us and tempt us to give up our 
ideals. What made Jesus so defiant of opposition and so fearless and 
patient even unto the end? It was because He believed in a God of 
love and a universe of love—because in-the midst of this evil-ridden 
world he could see love in the inner nature of mankind and could see 
the possibilities of each individual. What kind of faith you need, 
you can only decide for yourself; but if such faith cannot give you 
a dauntless spirit and a heart of boundless and enduring love such as 
that of Jesus when he said at the cross, “Father, forgive them; for 
they know not what they do,” your faith is vain. Science 1s now 
playing an important role; but religious faith, which explores a depth 
that science cannot reach, must occupy the leading place in the life of - 
students as well as all others. | 


2. To the Church. Finally, as Christian workers, we also have 
something to say to the Church, the Christians, and our foreign mission- 
ary friends, vis-a-vis the present intellectual awakening. ‘What should | 
we do to meet the demands of the new situation?,” is a question which — 
perhaps many will ask. Without pretending in the least to be authorita- 
tive, let us -make the following humble suggestions: | 


1. What is the intellectual awakening? ‘We cannot deal with 
anything unless we know what it is. Let us study therefore the New | 
Thought Movement, the Patriotic Movement, the Anti-religion Move- | 
ment and those other things which have relation to the intellectual awaken- | 
ing. Let us get first hand material. Let us read new books on modern 
thought and on old Chinese Classics by Dr. Hu Shih, Liang Chi-chao, - 
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etc.; and new magazines and papers such as “Young China,” “La 
Jeunesse,” “Renaissance,” Life,” “Morning Post,” etc. Let us also 
have personal contacts with students and the intellectual class. Leading 
a Bible Class of non-Christian students is one of the very best ways to get 
such contacts. We need to know all about the intellectual awakening. 

2. Let us have an open mind. When we come across criticism, 
let us not shut the door as some and say. “This is the anti-Christ and 
is of the devil,” and so try to avoid it. People are sometimes right 
in their criticisms. If they have misunderstood us it is our duty to 
explain wherein they err. Opposition of any kind is a supreme oppor- 
tunity for furthering our cause. 

3. Let us study ourselves introspectively. Knowing ouczelves 73 
just as important as knowing those whom we want to serve. Let us 
ask ourselves :-— 

Where do we stand? Do we have clear convictions about our 
faith, or are we just standing in the mist? 

Has the word “Christian” become a mere name, | or does it signify 


a living spirit in us? 
Is the Church fitting into the life of the day, and attacking the 


_vital problems at issue? 


How do the criticisms of the Anti-Christians apply to our present 
position? What lessons have we learnt? . 

Is Christianity as a whole advancing or falling back? 

4. Let us be born again. We have accomplished something, but 
we are not satisfied. There is still a great uncharted field ahead, and 
we are too far behind. There is something wrong with us. We lack 
the spirit of Christ. We fail to show the unmistakable evidence of 
the richness and fulness of Christ in our own life and in the life of 
the Church. Let us again ask ourselves: 

Is it not the lack of the spirit of Christ that has in many instances 
disqualified the individual Christian to give the simple but powerful 
testimony such as the man born blind gave: “One thing I know, that 


whereas I was blind,-now I see’? 
Is it not the lack of the spirit of Christ that has involved the 


Church in empty formalities devoid of spirit? 
Is it not the lack of the spirit of Christ that has made Christianity 


identified with, and afraid to fight, capitalism? 
Are we ready to make the resolutions regarding the regulation of 
industry which were adopted by the Shanghai Conference more than a 


paper statement ? 
Is it not the lack of the spirit of Christ that has made the Church 


complacent with social, industrial and political problems which brought 
about the great war and other calamities? 
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Is it not the lack of the spirit of Christ that has caused the early 
missionaries to be looked upon as advance agents for the state? 

We Christian workers do not exist to fill vacancies: We do not 
work merely for statistics and reports, nor for ease and pleasure. We 
work for men: to save men and society into the way of Christ. If we 
fail in that, we fail not only in those that have been brought into the _ 
Church, but we. also put a barrier in the way of those who want to come | 
in. We need to be born again! © 


5. Let us train more Chinese leaders. China must come into her 
own in all phases of civilization, including Christianity. Half of the 
mistakes that missions and Churches have made may be said to be 
due to the lack of Chinese leadership. A transplanted religion without 
being adapted to. suit native soil, losses its savour and fails to grow. 

Let the foreign missionaries change their domineering attitude, if 
they hold such an attitude, and work as servants of Christ for the Church 
of China. Let them trust those who do not appear to be trust- 
;worthy, for only in so doing can they build up men. Let us Chinese | 
workers realize our own responsibilities. Others cannot help us unless _ 
we help ourselves. We ask our foreign friends to let us stand on our — 
feet, but we must be ready to stand also. It is for us to prove that — 
we are trustworthy. | 

It issa notable fact that during the ten days’ session of the National | 
Christian Conference in Shanghai in May, 1922, no mention was made 

_of.the need for more foreign missionaries. The whole emphasis was 
upon the securing of adequate Chinese leadership. This did not mean 
that no more foreign missionaries are wanted but that from now on only 
those who can co-operate to the fullest extent with the Chinese will be 


needed or wanted. 


6. Meeting intellectual difficulties. The students and intellectual 
class of to-day are very critical and they are not satisfied with the old 
way of preaching the Gospel. There is the danget of heralding new 
ideas and losing the essential things in our faith,. but the greater danger 
lies in refusing to keep pace with the times. ‘“‘No man putteth new wine 
into old bottles; else the new wine doth burst the bottles, and the wine 
is spilled, and the bottles will be marred; but new wine must be put into 
new bottles.” The world is progressing and new light comes to us 
from time to time.“ But how often we refuse to take it! We are 
dogmatic, self-sufficient, afraid to face real problems, and too lazy ito 
do our own creative thinking. We need a spiritual awakening. We 
need to see the new light and preach the old gospel in new terms. Out- 
of-date theology and creeds persistently adhered to keep us from the 
richness of spiritual and intellectual life i the accumulative thinking 
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and experiences of the world richly bestows upon us. These old dogmas 

narrow down our own life and also fail to attract men to the Christian 

way of living. | 

| In a nutshell, our message is simply this: The intellectual move- 
ment needs tolerance, depth, emphasis on personal character, and a 

rational faith. Without these, it is an illusion and the end will be 

Western materialistic civilization. _ 

The Christian Movement needs knowledge of others, study of self, 
an open mind, spiritual and intellectual regeneration and Chinese leader- 
ship. Without these, Christianity here in China will fail to keep its 
present place and stand the searching test which the non-Christian world 
is now applying to it. 

When the two movements blend, Christ will reign in glory in this 
ancient land of the East. 


“Progressive Tendency of Education in China” 
REVIEW ARTICLE 

ZIODERN Education in China is available to only about one in ten 
M of those who should be in school. This beginning in education 

| | is, however, being carefully studied. 1923 has seen two im- 
| _ portant attempts in this direction. The “Chinese National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Education,” Peking, has just published 
sixteen bulletins. In addition, the “Society for the Study of Interna- 
tional Education,” Peking, China, has begun. its work by the publication 
| of a paper-covered volume on “Education in China.’* Its nine chapters 
were prepared by Chinese educationists and originally written in Chinese: 
this English edition is for the purpose of informing Westerners of the 
history, conditions, aims and hopes of that part of education for which 
the Chinese are directly responsible. All grades of education are treated ; 
statistically, however, it does not attempt to be complete. The statistics 
that are given are, for the most part, confined to those institutions 
recognized by the Government: their actual source is not noted. The 
general statistics used are those in the “Survey” volume and are taken 
from the report of the China Educational Commission, which report 
has evidently stimulated some of the thinking of the present volume. 
This volume may be considered a supplement to the report of the 
China Educational Commission which naturally only touches very briefly 


* “Education in China,” Society for the Study of International Education, Peking, 
China, 1923. Edited by T. T. Teng and T. T. Lew. A limited number on sale at 
the Mission Book Co., Shanghai, at Mex. $2.50. 
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that part of education in China for which the Chinese are directly and 
solely responsible. It is an analysis of tendencies rather than of 
adequate achievement. The history of modern edi ation in China has 
been, up to date, more a searching for a suitable system than achievement 
in establishing extensively any system; though one admires the, amount 


accomplished in the face of most discouraging conditions. One naturally — a 


wonders how far the incoherence in national administration prevents 
anything like comprehensive or conclusive statistics of education or 
anything else. 


EpucaTIONAL Aims. An educational system is really an attempt _ 
to promote certain social aims. This volume gives us the social aims 
of China as expressed in education. The Manchu attempt >» reform _ 
education, which did not achieve much improvement over the old 
examination system, inculcated (1) Loyalty to the Emperor, 
(2) Reverence to Confucius, (3) Dedication to public welfare, (4) Ad- _ 
miration for Bravery and (5) Devotion to Truth. One of the writers _ 
summarises these aims as “citizenship, militarism and_ utilitarianism.”’ 
After the Revolution, the aims are given as character, vocational and 
military training, and asthetics. The tendency to develop the spirit of 
independence and co-operation is encouragingly strong. This is the 
result of efforts to correct the age-long subserviency of the Chinese 
and enlarge their idea of social responsibility. The Chinese people have 
declined to accept Reverence for Confucius as the State Religion; one 
of these writers says also that, while it may have a place in the personal. 
culture of the Chinese, it is not an educational aim. ‘The educational 
aim more generally stated is given as the “emphasis of democratic and 
nationalistic ideal’: yet another defines it as the promotion of true. 
democracy. 

In all this the movement away from the past is clear but the absence 
of a common statement gives the impression of some divergence of aims 


"or at least some uncertainty in aim. The Manchu reform education 


system continued to emphasize qualifications for Government service. — 
We shall later refer again to the place this interest occupies under more 
modern conditions. In summary it may be said that the principal aim 
underlying modern education in China seems to be to secure more freedom 
for personality. It is not, however, so stated, except where variation 
in schedule is explained by the desire to provide scope for the development 
of individuality, and where personality is given as the dominating factor 
and influence in discipline. | | 


InTEREsts. The chief value of this volume is the hints it gives 
as to the dominating educational interests in China. Modern education 
in China seems to be still much influenced by the old psychology and 
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interests. Its aims are modern: its interests are not nearly so much 
so. There are, of course, many new lines and methods of study, 
but the statistics given suggest some interesting points. Take first the 
Universities, of which there are fourteen, with 9,175 students. We note 
that of those students outside the “preparation” group and those whose 
courses are “unknown,” only .002% are studying medicine, 1.7% 
agriculture, 9.1% commerce, 3.6% education, 15% engineering, while 
40% are. odving law and political science. In the “Special Schools” 
which in 1921 had 15,191 students, we note that the interests of students 
run as follows: medicine 6.7% ; commerce 7.3% ; engineering 10% ; law 
and political science 61.2%. The low figure for education in the first 
list and the absence of any in the second is offset by the existence of 
274 Normal Schools, with 38,277 students—men 31,533—which explains 
in part the small number of students taking education. 

Now, as to student interests, it seems clear that education stands 
first, with law and political science second: in the higher departments, 
however, law and political science are greatly in the lead. This latter 
interest evidently has to do with preparation for political administrative 
positions and dominates the thinking of the more advanced students. 
Both these interests lead to important opportunities for service. But 
every other vocation is very far behind them in number of students 
interested in it. In passing we note that a recent conference of 
college students revealed almost an entire absence of interest in 
medical education. Vocational education, particularly for girls, is 
also somewhat prominent, one chapter being given to it. Vocational 
schools increased between 1921-1922, 70%. This is in some sense 
an attempt—and a wise one—to capitalize the apprentice system. 


It is clear from this volume that the modern educational system > 
is shot through and through with the old educational psychology. 


The desire to occupy the long cherished position of teacher or of 
national administrator, is, after all, the practical and outstanding 
motive of students in Government schools. It is, moreover, significant 
that the relative emphasis on these two vocations has changed 
and that education is now looked on as an end in itself and not only 
as a means to political position. This is a promising change in attitude. 
It must not be overlooked, however, that the dominance of interest in 
law and political science seems to make the Universities mainly preparatory 
schools for political positions. This, of course, is not a new idea. 
Commerce does not seem to occupy as large a place in the mind of the 
modern Chinese student as some have thought. We are not able to 
tell the lines along which the interests of students in Christian educational 
institutions run. More attention, on the part of Christian educators, 


to the facts noted here, would be helpful. In Mission Schools the. 
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lines of education seem to be determined more by the aims of the 
educators than by the interests of the students. | 4 


ComPuLtsory Epucation. Compulsory education is touched on | 
but not very hopefully. It is suggested that the four years compulsory | 


_ period be changed to six. Since, however, there is no dependence to | 
be placed on a subsidy from the Government, theswhole problem is 


thrown back on provincial and local authorities. Various ways of _ 
taxing for educational purposes are in existence, but no one general 
system has yet been devised, much less adopted. Would it not be a good 1 
thing for Chinese educationists to leave éducational theory for the time 
being alone and work out more fully one or two such practical | 


problems as this? 
Costs. There is very little information as to the average cost per | 
pupil, at least in this volume. The sixteen bulletins put forth by the © 
“Chinese National Association for the Advancement of Education,” give _ 
more attention to this. The value of the references below is a little — 
uncertain. According to the statistical table for Normal Schools—both © 
men and’ women—the average cost per student is approximately M. | 
$115 a year. The per capita cost in Normal Schools for Women varied 
between M. $19 and M. $341—a tremendous variation. For the forty- | 
one schools for which these facts are given, the average per capita cost 
is M. $92.11. For Girls’ Middle Schools the average cost per pupil is, 
for nine schools, M. $101, varying between $51 and $273. Here is the | 
only.place where comparison is possible with the statistics given by the © 
China Educational Commission; in their report for each girl in a Girls’ — 
Middle School the average cost per pupil per year is approximately M. 
$182.00. | 
Tue Mission ScHoort. The Mission School as a problem, and — 
the Mission School problem of read justment are dealt with in a significant | 


way. To this subject the last chapter is devoted. It is, in the main, | 


a summary of the opinions of many Chinese on Christian education. 
These opinions seem to be used as popular estimates rather than finished — 
or conclusive criticisms; many of these opinions are quite searching — 
and some even pungent. This chapter outlines the weak points, the 
strong points and recent important developments in Christian education. | 
These should be mulled over by every Christian educator. There is 
evidently urgent need to correct Chinese public opinion on Christian — 


G 
schools, as well as eliminate such actual weaknesses as give rise to 


adverse opinions. | 
The problem of the Christian School is seen to have two foci. One, | 


that it is an agent for the promotion of the religious life. Here again, © 
Christian Schools strike old: psycholegy—the later Confucian, indifference 
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to religion. A real difficulty is that religious propaganda has sometimes 


been allowed to weaken educational efficiency. The writer of this 
chapter says “the scientific point of view has often been modified and 
limited by theological considerations.” The meeting of this attitude 


does not call for any weakening of the fundamental religious motive of 


Christian education; it may necessitate some improvement in the method 


of presenting religion. It is all too easy for religious education to be 
_dominated by the motive of denominational extension. The Christian 


religion must be seen as most effective in making human relationships 
work easily, because it is precisely on that aspect of life that the Chinese 
have thought most, and where they are, therefore, best able to judge the 
practical value of Christianity. This is the reason why, in discussing 
religion in general and Christianity in particular, Chinese say so much 
about the ethical motive of love. In order, therefore, to offset this 
inimical attitude as far as possible—of course there are people so evil- 


minded that no presentation of any religion will suit them—the Christian 


Church must present religion always and only on the high level on 
which Christ lived it. 

The second focus is the relation of Chinese to the direction of educa- 
tion in China for the Chinese. This is the chief difficulty in the minds 
of many Christians. The attitude towards the prevailing situation is 
thus put, “That the education of the people should be even in part 
under the control of other nationals is, of course, absurd.’”’ This question 
will, however, be naturally asked, “Since modern education is so 
technical with relatively few Chinese educational experts to handle it, and 
still comparatively new, does it not still need in some degree even the 
“directing” of other nationals? That “directing” should, of course, be 
advisory and not a matter of technical control. This distinction we think 
is in the writer’s mind. The earnest appeal for a more widespread use of 
qualified Chinese in responsible positions will be received sympathetically. 
In government schools less than one per cent. of the staff is now foreign. 
The steadiness, efficiency, the thoroughness which often marks the 


work of-mission schools, their good character and international aspect, 


are held up as desirable and strong points. It is, however, stated that 
those Chinese who aspire to lead leave Christian institutions when 
they no longer care to follow and obey. This volume furnishes valuable 
clues for the readjustment of Christian education in China. 

Sicns OF Procress. This publication is full of signs of progress. 
It is true the system of education has frequently changed, having passed 
successively through attempts to copy the Japanese and German systems 


and arriving finally at the American system. A mixing of educational — 


aims with others is discernible here. The next step, of course, 
is to find the type of education adapted to China. The need for co- 
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operation with local communities is recognized. The Spcaitbinition to 
provide girls with equal opportunity for education is encouraging 
Practical tendencies in the curriculum aim to meet their needs as home 
makers as well as wage-earners; thus hygiene, housekeeping, industrial 
education are part of the curricula. In connection with the taking of — 
examinations for scholarships abread, it is stated that the women have 
shown themselves intellectually equal to the men. The growing desire 
to give more attention to elementary education is another sign of promise. | 
For Westerners in China this volume should do three things _ 
(1) enable them to sympathize and understand better the educational aims 
and needs of the Chinese; (2) what is probably even more important, 
enable them to fit better the education they have started into Chinese 
aims and needs than seems to have been done, and (3) make them 
get busy in creating a better understanding on.the part of the Chinese 
of mission educational aims and motives. These three points constitute 
the crux, of the present problem. Why not translate and widely dis- 
tribute the report of the China Educational Commission? 


= 


Obituaries 


Dr. H. E. King 


ORD has been received by wire of the death, at Ann Arbor, Mich. 
of Dr. H. E. King, who has been ill for several years. At the last 
there were with him, besides his wife, his daughter from Peking, 
Mrs. L. E. Wolferz, who had arrived but three days previously, his 
son, Mr. Gilbert King of the American Consular Service in China. 

and his daughter Ruth who is just avian from the University of 

Michigan. 

It was in 1894 that Dr. King came to China, and his life service is 
intimately connected with the growth of Peking University. He was a 
great educator, strong in his personal work with students, and many of 
the strong men who are now working in the North China Conference of 
‘the Methodist Church, in the Y. M. C. A., and other forms of educational 
and religious work were brought to their decision to serve Christ through 


. his earnest personal efforts. 


Rev. William H. Sears, D.D. 


Dr. Sears) was born in Prairie Hill, Missouri, January 5, 1865. He 
atrived in China in 1892. He spent thirty years at Pingtu Station, Shan- 
tung, which was his first and only love. Every village and every church 

r was a household word in his home: He wore the Chinese dress, 
ate Chinese food, and spoke the local Chinese with great ease. He founded 
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twenty-nine churches in one county with a membership of more than six 
thousand. Dr, Sears was especially known for his unbounded love, and the 
pureness of his character. “Other characteristics were his complete devotion 
to his work, the simplicity of his life, his faith in the Chinese and his unfailing 
optimism. He was also a great organizer. Dr. Sears departed this life 
August 5, 1922, in Tsingtao, aged fifty-six years. 


Mrs. P. Matson 


To the large circle of friends and acquaintance, both Chinese and foreign, 
who knew Mrs, P. Matson, of Siangyang, Hupeh, the news _of her death on 
December 29th in Hwangchow, Hupeh, will be a cause for mourning. Mrs. 
\latson was born in Wermland, Sweden, in October 1864. She taught 
school in Sweden for eight years prior to her leaving for China in the 
autumn of 1891. In 1893 she married Rev. P. Matson, the president and 
senior missionary of the Covenant Missionary Society (SEMC). They 
spent the intervening years in Fancheng and Siangyang, Hupeh. Mrs. 
Matson leaves a husband and three children to mourn her death; Paul, 
Lieutenant in U.S. Army since the war, Esther, missionary in Girls’ School 
at Siangyang, and Ragnhild, a student at the American School at 
Kikungshan. 


Dist Book Table 


THE PEKING MANDARIN, 


Any who in China have had adventures with printer’s ink will be 
struck at sight with the good workmanship of “The Peking Mandarin,” 
the first annual of the North China Union Language School. In quality 
of paper, illustrations, and printing it is a triumph, and the volume will 
serve to commend “The Gateway to China” to those not already interested 
iin the School and its projected development. It takes no great play of 
the imagination to see Mr. W. B. Pettus, the principal, now in America 
rounding up the promised money for the new buildings, showing with 
justifiable pride this annual gotten out by a student body of over two 
hundred, drawn to China by missionary, diplomatic, and business interests. 

Such a city as Peking, of course, affords ample and well illustrated 
material for the section entitled “Sightseeing,” made the more vivid because 
of being written up with a merry student-day touch. School songs, accounts 
of sports, and parties for students, their teachers, and their teachers’ families, 
give an idea of the varied life which one leads in the first year of study in 
China. Despite the many financial calls on the students from ‘their future 
field as well as from local charities, one notes with interest that the School 
as a body has a very creditable Philanthropy Fund supporting union 
religious and community enterprises. Service has also been given gener- 
ously in teaching English in Peking schools, directing athletics, and in 
lessons in music and home-making. 

There is the usual lack of index and a crowding of too many pictures 
on one page. But “The Peking Mandarin” is a worthy pioneer and does 
credit to an international group all too scattered. 
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Tue Lincuist 1923. Published by the student body of the Nanking Language School, 

This volume is full of good humour, helpful information and sound 
sense. Outside of resumés of one or two lecture courses, the twenty 
topics treated give the impressions and reactions of the new missionaries 
to life in China. A complete list of all the students who have passed 
through the school is given. These number altogether eight hundred and 
seventy from thirty-four missions or Christian organizations. A volume 
like this contains many of those fresh ideas which illumine the mind of 
the newcomer, but which seem to fade after one or two periods of residence 
in China. To read a volume like “The Linguist’? each year would help the 
senior missionary keep fresh. This volume should also be widely distributed 
at home: it will help to an understanding of the real problem of Christian 
work in China. It is encouraging to note the large améunt of practical 
work carried on by the students in addition to their language study. The 
illustrations are suggestive, both of Chinese life as it appears to the student 
and of the experiences of the students themselves. . 


Five Hunprep Proverss CommMonty Usep In West CHINA. Compiled by Capt. 
A. J. Brace, F.R.G.S. Gen. Sec. Chengiu ¥Y.M.C.A. Published at the Canadian 


‘ Mission Press, Price 50 cts. 8% inches x 5%. Pp. 83. 

This booklet is the result of a patient study of the current sayings of 
West China of which a limited number only have been selected for use. 
These have been explained by competent Chinese teathers, and certified to 
by foreign experts (like Dr. Spencer Lewis). For convenience they are 
distributed under 17 heads, but as is inevitable in condensed Chinese 
aphorisms, they might equally well appear in other connections. For 
example under the first heading which is “Moral Teaching” we find: (No. 
69) “Do nothing which you fear may become known.” The 13th section 
is called “Sin and Death” where we meet the counterpart of the preceding: 
“Tf you do not wish men to know it, the best way is not to do it.” (No. 
416.) The text is in large characters, sometimes followed by a mention of 


the source, but this is not invariably: given, as in 431 where there is no 


mention of the Book of Rites. In cases of parallelism betwecn the two 
parts of a proverb, it would be obviously well to place the characters of 
the second part under the first, to call attention to the balance. Instead 
of this in many instances the first few characters of the second half are 
printed on the same line as the first. (See nos 32, 33, and so often.) 

It is something of a mystery why among so many hundreds of new 
students of the Chinese language every year, there appear to be so few 
who are willing to give time and thought to intelligent and persistent study 
of sayings of this sort. In time it becomes a fascinating pursuit, and 
abundantly rewerding. | | 

This little manual should be in the required course of language schools 
in West China. Similar booklets might well be prepared for local dialects 
all over this wide land, and Committees on Language Study should stress 
their vital importance. Congratulations to Capt. Brace! 


TouRNAL oF THE North Cutna Branxcn or tHe Royar Asratic Socrety. Volume 
LIV 1923. | | 
Here are over three hundred pages of the most varied mental pabulum. 
Some of it will require considerable mastication before even the most 
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hardy sinological digestion can dispose of it! Much of it suits those 
unfortunates who are forced to browse more on the surface of things 
Chinese. Poetry, Travel, Science, Art, History, Religion and “Oribatoidea” 
are treated, often in exhaustive detail. Among those articles more easily 
assimilated there is Hsuan-Tsang’s research excursion to India and into 
things Buddhistic. The author conjectures that. Thibetan and Turkish 
Buddhism may have originally come from China and not directly from 
India. These conjectures are thrown out for future study. Mr. Herbert 
Chatley discourses sympathetically on “Science in old China.” He re- 
cognizes the existence of germinal ideas along various scientific lines and 
thinks that sometimes Chinese terminology might be used as a vehicle for 
Western ideas. The vast amount of material in some lines, particularly 
medicine, is given as a reason, why many Chinese still think their own 
scientific ideas sufficient. He does not seem to recognize, however, quite 
as many germinal ideas as Prof. Hu Shih. A descriptive article on a 


journey “From Tai Yuan-fu via Mount Wu Tai to the Mongolian 


Frontier.” by Emil S. Fischer, is full of interest and suggestive information. 
Something of the romance and legend which have grown up around the 
Yangtsze—“The Great River’”—is given by Mrs. Florence Ayscough. The 
“Religion on the Ch’iang” by Rev. T. Torrance reveals the existence of 
an exalted monotheism among a primitive people who “put God first and 
trace up to him all good in life” and endeavour morally to live up to their 
heliefs. Many of the sacrifices and ceremonies described suggest likeness 
to Hebrew rites. Rev. Evan Morgan discourses in an illuminating manner 
on “The Taoist Superman.” His nature, characteristics, his manner vi 
naintaining his mode of life, together with some elucidation of the “Tao,” 
ere analysed in a wav helpful to all. The “Book Reviews,” coming as 
they do some time after other published reviews of the same _ books, 
cnable one to see how differently different reviewers react to the same 
books, and how after all, a book review is largely a reflection of the 
predelictions and ideas of the particular reviewer, and a somewhat uncertain 
valuation of the book itself. The volume of the Journal is more than 
usually full of thoughtful information on China. It should have a wide 


—arculation and a careful reading. 


THE New TestaAMENT To-pay. E. F. Scott. The Macmillan Co., Publishers, New 
York. G. $0.25. - | | 
This book sparkles with suggestive thoughts. The canon of the New 


Testament, it claims, is based on the free choice of those who, though unable 
iully to express for themselves the meanings of life, could still recognise a 


new message of life when they heard it. In other words, it was the soul 
which seeks for God and knows Him when found that decided that the books 
of the New Testament contained a special Message about God. Thus did 
the Spirit of God guide. It is this Message which gave the New. Testament 
its place and which will enable that place to be permanently retained. This 
is the principal point of the book. There is, however, much about the 
modern attitude towards the New Testament and of its place and Message 
in modern life. The author states that the primitive days in which the 
New Testament was built up were ones of liberty, such as the Church has 
not since enjoyed. The New Testament, therefore, if rightly used has a 
great Message for the liberty-seeking generation of to-day. In proof of 
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the statement that the New Testament rose in a liberty-loving age it is 
remarked that the different creeds and denominational divisions find support 
for their apparently opposite views in the New Testament. This is another 
of those books which, while recognizing the validity of historical criticism 
does not over-value it nor under-value the real Message of the New 
Testament. It clearly points out the need of reinstating the religious 
motive as the basis of life and the fact that Christianity is, after all, the 
only religion which absorbs and utilises the best in other religions and still 
remains unique and universal. 


WOMEN IN THE Factory. By Dame ANverson, D.B.E., M.A. John Murray. 


In view of the fact of the approaching visit to China of Miss Anderson, 
it is interesting that her recently published book has lately reached this 
country. It is good reading in itself and also gives a vivid idea of her 
far-reaching experience and knowledge of industrial conditions, even though 
she barely speaks of herself. 

It will most probably be a surprise to many to learn of the revolution 
in the industrial position of women in England which has come about since 
1893, that is since the first women factory inspectors were appointed. 
Thirty years ago women were totally unorganised, their value and welfare 
barely considered, their wages so low that many women and girls would 
have to work three or more hours after a ten-hour day in the factory in 
order to earn enough to live. The book is full of delightful descriptive 
touches, scraps of conversations or letters or reports that make this account 
of an “Administrative Adventure” a very human document. As one reads 
one is impressed with the fervent spirit of service to humanity that burns 
in these inspectors, with their complete devotion to a -vision of a better 
industrial order: and one is impressed especially with the humanness of 
their work in its aims and performance and results. ae 


THE Conguest or Fear. Basi Kinc. Doubleday, Page & Co. G. $200. 


The modern world is eager to hear or read the message of those whvu 
have had a vital experience. This book contains such a message: it tingles 
with the eager interest of a soul breaking through the baffling mysteries of 
life. The writer is a novelist of repute. The ordinary man could not 
put his soul’s experience in such a literary form; yet many a modern 
searcher after God could tell the same message as is told here. Fear of 
the unknown, the unwished and the untravelled, are all overcome by au 
emerging experience of God who is seen to be loving and whose world is 
recognised as a place of growth, achievement and quiet joy. The way the 
author found God is not ‘traditional but it is his own and real; it is not a 
matter of words but of vital strain and conquest. | | 


EX-BEGGARS AT WORK ON THE CHANGSHA Y.W.C.A. BUILDING, 
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the statement that the New Testament rose in a a pitinlaninn age it is 
remarked that the different creeds and denominational divisions find support 
for their apparently opposite views in the New Testament. This is another 
of those books which, while recognizing the validity of historical criticism 
does not over-value it nor under-value the real Message of the New 
Testament. It clearly points out the need of ‘reinstating the religious 
motive as the basis of life and the fact that Christianity is, after all, the 
only religion which absorbs and utilises the best in other religions and still 
remains unique universal. | | 


be IN THE Factory. By Dame ApELAinE ANDERSON, D.B.E., M.A. John Murray. 


In view of the fact of the approaching visit to China of Miss Anderson, 
it is interesting that her recently published book has lately reached this 
country. It is good reading in itself and also gives a vivid idea of her 
far-reaching experience and knowledge of industrial conditions, even though 
she barely speaks of herself. 

_ It will most probably be a surprise to many to learn of the revolution 
in the industrial position of women in England which has come about since 
1893, that is since the first women factory inspectors were appointed. 
Thirty years ago women were totally unorganised, their value and welfare 
barely considered, their wages so low that many women and girls would 
have to work three or more hours after a ten-hour day in the factory in 
order to earn enough to live. The book is full of delightful descriptive 
touches, scraps of conversations or letters or reports that make this account 
of an “Administrative Adventure” a very human document. As one reads 
one is impressed with the fervent spirit of service to humanity that burns 
_in these inspectors, with their complete devotion to a vision of a_ better 
industrial order: and one is impressed especially with the humanness of 
their work in its aims and performance and results. rar 


Tue Conouest or Fear. Basi Kina. Doubleday, Page & Co. G. $2.00. 


The modern world is eager to hear or read the message of those whv 
have had a vital experience. This book contains such a message: it tingles 
with the eager interest of a soul breaking through the baffling mysteries of 
life. The writer is a novelist of repute. The ordinary man could not 
put his soul’s experience in such a literary form; yet many a modern 
searcher after God could tell the same message as is told here. Fear of 
the unknown, the unwished and the untravelled, are all overcome by an 
emerging experience of God who is seen to be loving and whose world is 
recognised as a place of growth, achievement and quiet joy. The way the 
author found God is not traditional but it is his own and real; it is not a 
matter of words but of vital strain and conquest. 
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Correspondence 


’ Shall We Play Safe? 
lo the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Srr:—I am very glad to see 
in the July issue of the CHINESE 


RECORDER that you have raised the — 


question of Missionaries and extra- 
territoriality. Ever since the Lin- 


cheng affair many of us have had — 


the same question in our minds. 
\s you know, the foreign com- 
munities in China through their 
Chambers of Commerce have de- 


finitely proposed foreign interven- 


tion to their respective governments. 
\ large part of this foreign com- 
munity are missionaries. We have 
therefore wondered what the mis- 
sionaries would say on this question. 


To endorse the declaration of the . 


foreign Chambers of Commerce the 
missionaries will, of course, be 
plaving safe as far as protection of 
life and property is concerned. On 
the other hand, by endorsing the 
declarations it gives to those who 
criticise our work the proof that the 
missionaries preach the doctrine of 
universal love from their front 
door while in their back yards 
they have a_ battleship ready to 
enforce the preaching. The Chi- 
nese Christians are placed  be- 
tween two conflicting desires. On 
the one hand, we wish to see the 
Kingdom of God extended as rapidly 
in China as possible. On the other 
hand, we are also patriotic citizens 
of China. We can not but be aware 
that the presence of missionaries in 
the interior of China is a constant 
source of danger for another Lin- 
cheng. Shall we advise our mis- 
sionary workers in districts where 
there is danger of bandit outrage to 
withdraw temporarily to some safer 
place or shall we ask them to stay 


on at their own risk? lam glad this 


question has been raised by you. 


I sincerely hope missionaries in 
China will express themselves on 
this question. 
Yours sincerely, 
BO 


july 18, 1923. 
Is the Time Ripe? 
To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 
DeaR Sir:—The_ editorial on 


“Christian Missionaries and Ex- 
traterritoriality” in the July Re- 


-CORDER is at least to be commended 


for its fervor. .From the practical 
standpoint it may leave something 
to be desired. 

My own observation would be 
that the shadow of the “gunboat,” 


“consular authority,” etc., upon 


the Protestant missionary enter- 
prise in China is one that is more 
apparent to the critics of missions 
than to the missionaries them-. 


selves. In these days a missionary 
who appeals to his consular officer 


for “the protection of his con- 
verts” is surely a rara avis. In 
my experience of nearly twenty 
years in China I do not recall that 
I have once had to refer any ques- 
tion growing out of persecution of 
Chinese Christians to an American 
official. In fact, it is contrary to 
my settled policy to take such 
cases even as far as the court of a 
Chinese district magistrate unless 
they are of extreme violence. © 
Even in such instances the appeal 
is always to fairness and justice, 
never to the interposition of a 
higher (and foreign) authority. 
There is, however, another side 


to this question of extraterrito- 


riality, and one that is surely worthy 
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of consideration. It is, on the one 


hand, the question of placing one- 


self and one’s family wholly under 
the jurisdiction of Chinese courts. 
However willing one might be 
personally to put himself on a level 
with his Chinese brethren by so 
doing, he can hardly forget his 
obligations to his family and to 
the missionary society which ap- 
pointed him. Shansi is called “the 
model province” of China, yet in 
this model province there is no 
class of lawyers trained to plead 
for one in the event of his being 
brought before a court, and even 
in this land of Yao and Shun 
trumped up charges are not un- 
heard of. Though there is more 
machine-v in the district yaméns 
than under the Empire, the same 
pettifoggers are writing petitions 


for Chinese litigants as in the days | 


of the Manchus. Personally, I do 
not see just what would be gained 
by exposing oneself and one’s 
family to the uncertainties of 
Chinese courts of justice. If it 
would achieve a greater spiritual 
sympathy and understanding with 
our Chinese brethren and sisters 
there might be something to be 
said for it, but surely that remains 
to be proven. Some of us have 
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put this question up to our Chinese 


friends, and their judgment 1S, 
‘The time is not yet ripe.’ 
Again, it should be remembered 


that under present conditions, how- | 


ever far from ideal they may be. 
the missionary is the appointed 


'' custodian of valuable properties 


representing the sacrificial gifts of 
the Christians of his home country. 
Has no one ever heard of the ap- 
propriation of houses and lands by 
bandits in this country? We may 
“take joyfully the spoiling” of our 
personal effects, and some mem- 
bers of the missionary fraternity 
have done just that, but the item 
of responsibility to one’s home 
constituency introduces another 
question. 

We may well believe that one 
ultimate by-product of the Chris- 
tian evangel in China will be the 
institution of an orderly, well- 
governed society in which any 
man might be proud to claim 
citizenship. Until that ideal is a 
little nearer realization, however, 
we may well proceed slowly. 


Yours sincerely, 
Paut L. Corin. 
Taiku, Shansi, | 
July 18, 1923. 


News for the Missionary 


Christians in Canton Christian | 


College. 


A. statistical statement of the 
number and percentage of Chris- 
tians in all the departments of this 
institution for the year ending June 
1923, has just come to hand. The 
figures—giving a total of 750 
students—do not include students 
of the College of Agriculture and 
the Overseas Chinese Middle 
School. Taken altogether 50.5% 


of these 750 students are Christians. 


The most significant fact, however. 
is that the percentage of student 
Christians increases with the rise 
in grade; this seems to be largely 
due to the length of residence in 
the school. In the lower primary 
there is an average of 22.5% who 
are Christians; in the higher prim- 
ary an average of 24.5%; in the 
middle school, which is numerically 


the strongest department, there ts | 


an average of 58.5%; while in 
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the college—which is little less than 
half as large numericaliy as the 
middle school—there is*an average 
of 87.3%. Christians, and in the 
senior class of the college 100% 
are Christians. Though the per- 
centage of. students who are Chris- 
tians increases steadily with each 
department it does not increase as 
regularly in each year: here there is 
a certain amount of fluctuation. 
In the three higher departments, 
however, the highest percentage is 
always in the final year. We note 
also that in the first year of the 
lower primary there were no Chris- 
tians; in the senior year of the 
college 100% are Christians. 


Saving the Beggar. 


Beggars crowd the streets of 
Changsha as they do those of most 
other Chinese cities. The “Central 
Organization for Welfare Work,” 
a Chinese movement, decided to try 
to remedy this. It opened a home 
for women and children and an- 
other for men; but the work 
rapidly became too. big for their 
funds and their organization. The 
six hundred women and_= small 
children and the eight hundred men 
in the refuges were, it is true, off 
the streets and under shelter, but 
were otherwise ill provided for and 
suffering from all manner of dis- 
ease and without medical care. The 
mere feeding of the two thousand 
applicants, who made application 


for help, overtaxed the society’s fi- | 


nancial resources. At this point the 
Social Service Department of the 
Y. W.-C. A. came sympathetically 
on the scene. A number of prac- 
tical reforms were started. The 
Chinese members of the Y. W. 
C. A. gathered clothes for the 
beggar women. The Yale Hospital 
was appealed to for medical assist- 
ance, which was freely given. For 
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the men the “Chinese Health 
Organization” made a gift of five 
hundred and fifty pieces of cloth- 
ing. Other funds came in and 
about eleven hundred pieces of 


-clothing and bedding were finally 


distributed to the men. Health 
conditions in the men’s refuge were 
also attended to. In both cases 
attempts were made to put these 
submerged members of society to 
work. For the women cotton 
spinning and hemp weaving were 
started; the Y. W. C. A. super- 
vised this work and sold the pro- 
duct. Groups of the men beggars 
were put to work fixing and re- 
pairing the new Y. W. C. A. head- 
quarters (see illustrations). Feel- 
ing that the beggars could not be 
trusted some of the Chinese leaders 
were quite dubious of this ae 
ment. As a matter of fact they 
did good work and responded well 
to the trust placed in them. Later. 
other groups, under the leadership 
of their own headman, were put to 
work at different places; for this 
they received their food and a 
small regular pay. For the children 
also a day school was started and 
kept open five days in the week. 
This entire movement created a new 
attitude towards the beggar prob- 
lem and indicated possible lines of 
permanent assistance. 


A New Type of Training for 
Christian Service. 

A Peking Physician, recently re- 
turning a trip covering seven- 
teen of the Provinces of China, said 
that everywhere he found a call for 
two types of workers, the local 
community engineer and the district 


nurse. 
At a meeting of representatives 


of all the Mission Boards of North 


America, at Garden City, two years 
ago, Robert A. Woods, of South 
End House, Boston, presented the 
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subject of the need of Mission 


Boards sending out a fourth type 


of missionary,—the community serv- 
ice worker,—in addition to the 
evangelist, the teacher and _ the 
doctor. 


While it is undoubtedly true that 


this type of missionary should be 


sent to China, it is even more true 


that Chinese Christian social service 
workers should be enlisted in this 
type of service. In this type of 
work it is absolutely essential that 
the worker get into the very inside 
of Chinese mental and social life 
and conditions. To do this to the 


extent which is necessary for effec- 


tive community work is almost 
impossible for the foreigner. 
he urgent need, therefore, for 

specialized training of Chinese so- 
cial workers is evident. | 
Peking University proposes to 
start this form of special training 
this fall. The possibility of this 
endeavor has been realized by the 
close co-operation of the Chris- 
tian forces of the Capital. Be- 
sides the teaching staff of Peking 
University, it has the part time 
of members of the Y. M. C. A., 
Y. W. C. A. and P. U. M. C. staffs, 
and of others who have been 
secured for the teaching and train- 
ing of students in these practical 
lines. | 

Special graduate courses in prac- 
tical social work covering methods 
of Social Progress, Poverty and 
Dependency, Industrial Welfare 
Work, Public Health, Hospital 
Social Service, Prisons and Crime, 
Community Problems, Recreation 
and Play, Social Research Meth- 
ods, the Adolescent Boy and 


Boys’ Club Work, the Adolescent | 


Girl and Girls’ Club Work, and 
other courses, have been planned. 
Half of these will be given. in 
1923-24, the other half the follow- 
ing year. 
_ The scheme of instruction calls 
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_ for three days of class room work 


and three days of practice work 
each week for the students. This 
practice work is by no means the 
usual experimental field work, but 
is actual service in an institution 
or agency under careful supervi- 
sion. During the year 1923-24 
there is opportunity for this type 


of activity in Family Case Work, 


Medical Social Work, Boys’ and 
Girls’ Work, and Recreation and 
Play. The following year it is 
planned to have similar positions — 
open in certain charitable institu- 
tions in the Community Service 
Groups, organized in seven centers 
in Peking; in prison work in con- 
nection with the Prisoners’ Aid 
Society; and in certain forms of 
industrial welfare. 

The course of training calls for 
two years of this half-time study 
and half time practice. This leads. 
in the case of those who have a 
B.A. Degree, toan M.A. A limited 
number of special students of 
mature experience who have not 
college degrees will be admitted to 
this course and be awarded a 
certificate for the work done. 

During the coming year the 
Sociology Department of Peking 
University is prepared to take in 
a maximum of eight students. 

Much of the work will be done 
in English so a good knowledge 
of that language is necessary. It 


is hoped that those in Christian 


work throughout China interested 
in developing this expressional 
side of the Christian movement 
and community life will be able to 
afford the opportunity to qualified 
students to take this course. The 
estimated total expense per year 
for students in Peking University 
is about $150. For further in- 
formation please apply to J. 5. 
Burgess, Department of Sociology. 


Peking University, Peking. 


J. S. Burgess. 
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